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LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. 


a 
CHAPTER VII. 


A DARE HISTORY. 


Alas! that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one. 


Lapy Constance Harrineton almost worked 
herself up into a nervous fever during the 
absence of her father, the ear], and her sister, 
Lady Violet, at Brighton. But when a young 
lady of rank and beauty consents toa marriage 
beneath her, she is generally rapid in drawing 
matters toa crisis. Would this secret marriage 
be discovered before Licnel left England for 
Australia P 

Soft and feminine as were her general habits 
and tastes, on one point alone she became firm 
and fixed as an ancient Greek—fear, which 
generally influenced her nature, faded into de- 
fiance. Her sister, Lady Violet, never entered 
her thoughts, save as one to be feared as a 
dreaded enemy—a woman so haughty and 
— she would allow nothing to baulk her 
will. 

A landscape gardener! Yes; she knew he 
wds but of humble rank, but then the man 
made all the difference; love overcomes many 
scruples, and instead of the weak and inane 
lordlings and tuft-hunters who visited at the 
Hall—men she despised as well as shunned— 
here was a man with all the attributes that 
form a hero and a gentleman. 

This too was her wedding morn. She rose 


early, and drawing aside the lace curtains of her | 
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[WITH INTENT TO BETRAY.] 


window, her eye roamed over the splendid park 
with its deer among the ferns, and soft lush 
grasses rising in the autumnal mists. A thou- 
sand memories thrilled her as the sunrise 
dispersed the dewy vapours of the dawn like 
her own happiness. How it glowed and warmed 
the earth ! 

The danger attending her engagement had 
ended; the desperate step was near; the long 
agony of expectation was over; soon she would 
be Lionel’s adored and loving wife. And yet 
the girl trembled. She thought of her mother, 
the countess, who had died years ago—that poor 
invalid mother who had so longed to be drawn 
within the shadow of the grand old oaks in the 
park once more before she died, and Lady Con- 
stance wished that her voice, so long silent, 
could once more arise and bless her. 

** She would have pitied me and forgiven me 
all, for she suffered, and her heart was gentle 
and kind,” the girl muttered, falling on her 
knees, and burying her face in her hands. 
** Lionel, Lionel—soon to be my husband,” she 
repeated, with a wild sob; “ what spell have 
you exercised over my reason? What power is 
it draws me to you since that day you saved my 
life? Inafew hours—by noon, my dearest, I 
shall be yours, and they can never more sever us 
then !” 

Her beauty brightened and deepened with 
her emotion; there was that loveliest light of 
all to be seen in a woman’s eyes, a half veiled 
splendour such as spring suggests before ripen- 
Ling intosummer. And yet all was not at ease 
in her mind. She fancied one person’s suspi- 
cions had of late been aroused regarding her 
actions, and that if one person had been left be- 
hind as a spy, that person was Sophia Meredith, 








the lady’s-maid whom Lady Violet had implicit 
confidence in. She would hang about Lady 
Constance, as if loath to depart after having 
performed the duties of the toilette, and Lady 
Constance could even now hear her light, care- 
ful step outside on the landing, and why should 
Lionel’s face change when that woman was 
named? Why did he ever seek to avoid her ? 

To-day she was up full an hour earlier than 
the other servants, and was just then tapping 
at her ladyship’s door with a cup of tea on a 
tray. 

“Did your ladyship ring?” she asked, on 
entering. “I fancied you seemed restless last 
night, and were not quite yourself.” 

This woman had once been a governess in a 
Russian family; had alsp been acquainted with 
Sir Phoenix Allerton in his earlier days, and had 
left her situation at St. Petersburgh suddenly, 
and even mysteriously, but Lady Violet had 
always appeared satisfied with her references, 
and glad to avail herself of the services of a 
woman whose civility was unquestionable, and 
whose cleverness was beyond a doubt. 

“Tnever felt better, Meredith,” Lady Constance 
answered briefly, sipping her tea, “‘but it is 
lonely here without my father and sister. I 
shall be so glad when they return.” 

“Thave a letter from Lady Violet, in which 
she mentions they will probably return towards 
the end of next week.” 

**So soon ?” 

A shadow stole over the girl’s brow, and she 
half sighed 

“If your ladyshipis lonely, why does she 
consider ten days so soon ?” said the maid, with 
apparent indifference. 
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Lady Comstance started; a vivid fiush darted 
over her face. 

“You are nervous, my lady. You. change 
colour. Your hands seem hot and feverish. 
If you were in Russia we should say you i 

“Why did you leaye, Russia ?’’ the girl asked, 
longing to change the conversation, and fixing. 
her large eyes on the lady’s-maid; “it was 
never quite clear to me your reason for coming 
to England.” 

The woman’s eyes had that wicked but 
dreamy light in them we associate with evil and 
deeds of darkness—-a sudden fear flashed over 
the girl watching her. If Sophia Meredith were 
ever her enemy or gaoleress, why, she would not 
hesitate to poison her. Oh! the cruel, steely 
light of the wild eyes, and the uncertain broken 
smile! She remembered once to have seen her 
hovering near Lionel’s cottage and talking to 
the gipsy-woman, who seemed interested in 
listening ; and were they talking of her and her 
fatal love? 

“The landscape gardener, Lionel Hargrave, 
has been in St. Petersburg,” she said, standing 
before the glass so-that.she could better view. 
the expression on Lady Constance’s face. 

« And you knew bin then ?” 

“Oh, yess; he had a variety. of adventures 
before.settling down at the Bark, It wassme- 
pected he sheltered>a Pole, an, exile; a great, 
friend of bis obmexious. to, the. State—Karl 
Cevanoski—but the man was rum, te earth at 
last, and im spite ef all e's. courage and 
risks in his defemee, he was shot’ 

She spoke, almost with am air of wanton 
trinuaph, asif she defeated an imyisible influence 
she could langh at and defy. 

. to, be killed after 


‘ Boor fellow, how 

“He was a traitor to holy Bussia, and to 
others,” 

* You hated him,” said Lady Constanee, as the 
ctzange Harem smile played. about the ether’s 
ips. 

«« Yes, Ijhated him, and with good reasom,* 

“And was your isa i 
nothing but his.death, 





for I; believe you, 
trayed him into their-hands, You, leok 
you would have ne merey,” 

««T have no merey,” she answered. 

«Then Heaven help those who hayete-plead 
in vain, but for a lady’s-maid you are certainly 
eccentric. 
at melo-drama ?” 

«*You may be, your ladyship, perhaps on the 
verge of a precipice.” 

«* Meredith! do you dare address me with that 
fitful insolence? Ihave borne much from you 
because Lady Violet likes you, and I believed 
you had been reared and educated: in a ladylike 
manner, but never speak to me in that tone 
again.” 

Sophia Meredith drew in her lips, and again 
the cruel mocking light shone. in her eyes. 

** People have often teld me I am clever, my 
lady, that I guess to intuition what is going on 
in the minds of others. When Karl defied my 
power, I warned him not. to hold it too lightly 
—not to stand in my way, when.the man. I 
loved dearer than life or honour beliéved in my 
truth and affection. He spurned me, ay, and 
defamed me too, on the brink of marriage. You 
start, my lady,as if: you sawaspectre. My 
wedding dress was made. I had my heart’s 
desire almost granted. My lover had parted 
from me with a kiss that consecrated our loye 
ason an altar, and then falsehoods were fab- 
ricated; they spoke of Paris, of a certain Count 
D’ Artois, a careless, idle man of the world, who 
had reared me, and faithful to his promise to 
my mother on her death-bed, sheltered me from 
want till his death, and then the falsehoods, 
hatched with infamous care, reached his ears— 
he the soul of truth, and we parted as lovers for 
ever—but my heart-strines are stil] wound 
round his never to -be severed save with my 
death, and I accepted banishment from fasirion 
and comfort and society to live in a sepulchre, 
to mix with a herd I despise, because I somes 
times see him.” 

Lady Constance rose and almost sprang to- 
Wards her maid. Jt wes Lionel Hargrave she 


us 


with 
hep. 
if}. 


indicated—the handsome loyer, the brave, 
courageous man who had stood by his friend to 
the last, and who had been -undeceived in 
time. 

Here then stood her remorseless‘enemy. Here 
then stood a demon to be out-matched and 
overcome. She was silent.;.that..emphaticde- 
claration.of implacable hatred was still,ringing 
in her ears. How much had Meredith learnt? 
how much guessed of her actions? Strange 
words to listen to on her wedding morn. Would 
a blight attach itself to this deed done insecret 
—this marriage in the dark? Sophia’s glitter- 
ing eyes were now averted; the panther-like 
grace of her movements, with their supple 
curves and eat-like swing, seemed checked, and 
turned into statuesque immobility. She might 
have been a Niobe turned to stone! 

* Your story is.a, somewhat tragic one,” Lady 
Constance endeavoured to say, lightly, ‘ but you 
look like. a woman, who must have a history; 
and now don’t you think we've had enough of 
horrors fora mildautamnal morning? You can 
tellbme the restanotherday. I shall: nextfancy 
TI've.seen-a.ghost. By-the-bye, I wish the car- 
riage ordered at half-past nine to drive me to 
Swinsted Station.” 


“Shall I be required to accompany: your 
ladyship ?” 

‘Well, no; suppose you take a holiday, 
Meredith, You could: hardly have a better 
op and: if Sir Hagh Allerton calls 
give him thisnotefrom Lady Violet. He'll very 
5 =o Brighton to-morrow.” 

“e s 


done, ip. 
breakfast will be servedam, your handeiras. you 
desire, and I’ve prepared* yeur ‘8. bath, 
andithe dark satin costume whieh I altered 
to your satisfagtion-yesterday is ready,” 
“ Very well; Meredith; you may leave. me.’* 
The woman retizedy alzaost, baffled 


founded, and:thet;eunous old gipsy, something. 
omens 


who had been so nearly. won ? 
Lionel? She remembered he had once hinted 





Are we,” laughing lightly, “ piaying | 


that as a boy of eighteen he had been led away 
by the dangerous wiles and’ intrigues of a 
| wicked and abandoned woman; that he, had 
j never loved her, but had been saved ‘in time 
| from rin and misery. Yes, there were traces 
| of beauty in that dark, mocking face, and the 
| woman’s cleverness and ability might do much, 
| and her worship must have flattered the self, 
| love of a youth. Shetried to banish all memory 
| of Sophia Meredith. She thought of her with 
| disgust and even loathing. 

* How could Violet ever have engaged such a 
creature to wait on us?” was her inward reflec- 
tion, “‘ unless it was as a spy on me ?” 

A spy! the very words rang in her ears like a 
moan of doom; but soon her gloomy surmises 
gave way to brighter ones, The morning was 
beautiful, the golden sunshine just deepening 
the rising mists, and the remaining flowers of 
summer scented the air with their entrancing 
perfumes. She dressed slowly, and opening her 
magnificent jewel-case, a work of art of rarest 
workmanship, the present of Sir Hugh Allerton, 
took out a superb opal and diambdnd ring, and 
also a pearl hoop one, as her presents to, Lionel, 
She counted over bank-notes to the value of 
one hundred pounds, and placed them in the 
bosom of her dress with a few loose sovereigns 
in her purse. She had never known the want 
of money, and a few hundreds more or less 
seemed of little concern to the girl at atime like 
this. 

“What a qunietly-dressed bride I look,” she 
said, turning to her mirror. “Is it not better 
than vulgar parade and noisy show? But. is 
the bond of secreey a crime for which I must 





poffin than wedded to him.” 
‘ «Tf you please, my lady, the carriage waits,” 


a-blessing. 


for. knowing her suspicions had not, beam: ills 
ith, hex’ 


suffer ? They would far sooner see me in my” 


the school-children have just sent.you a humble 
offering of some flowers, as it’s harvest-iime 
rejoicings.” 

Flowers, joyful emblems, surely they came as 
The poor children had remembered 
be» strewn along her 


her. No flowers: would 


-bridal.path-to. the.old- moss-grown church, but 


they awaited her here. . She did not noti¢e the 
sky was darkening, and that the opal ring was 
growing dull. Sreenwhile Scpulia Meredith 
was saying, with flushed cheek and bated 
breath : 

“TI will even yet eheck-mate you, my lady. 
I will unveil your ion and betray you 
into their hands. ‘Yim, little know who are 
travelling sone tee Brighton express, 
and that I sought me of the cleverest 
detectives in the police to help me 
thwart your plans. treught Karl to his 
death. Oh, heaven !\it is too lage to save you 
from marrying Lionel. You/Rept your own 
counsel strangely well, but yor be parted 
afterwards for ever. You yous lover shal} 
both rue the day you madewe@ your enemy |” 





CHAPTER VI} 
. APHRA’s GIFT, 
And hopes that sate themselves.on dustandiic. 


Ir Lady Constance were assailed with)a,thou- 
sand nameless: tremors on this hen wedding 
more, what; ofDjionel? Here were tw yeung 


-meant words ofemmaehiand blessinz 
—she who knew all trembled at'results. What 
was he after all in the eyes of the world but 
Lionel Hargrave, a landscape gardener, and she: 
the daughter of a hundred earls. Aphra re- 
membered her youth; the clasp of the supple 
hand of Lionel’s father; the traitor who had 
cast ‘her adrift’ with, a few careless words. 
Aphra buried ‘her face in her hands and remained 
in deep thought. 

Lionel was half tormented, half pleased with 
her presence to-day at the cottage. He was 
in that state of mental excitement when passion 
fills the soul to overflowing, and he almost 
shrank from the company, of human. beings >. 
dark surmises and. fears must:be all banished, 
yet why should Aphra, sitting by his side, seem 
like some ominous figure pointing to an un- 
hallowed past, and what cause was there for the 
singular mystery she cast over all connegted. 
with that past ? 

You seem restless, Lionel,” she said, after 
a. slight pause, “do you think the bride may 
change her mind at the last moment ?—such 
things do happen—or that someone will arise in 
church to prevent the marriage ?” 

He smiled as though Lady Constance’s sweet. 
face, grave and earnest as he had last seen it, 
were near to rebuke the bare suspicion of her 
infidelity. 

“T’m afraid, mother, your journeyings about 
the world have not given you a fair insight 
into human nature. You don’t understand the 
depth of this gitl’s heart, her rare unworldliness, 
and her.intense affection. This is in many re- 
spects a day of pain for us both, despite our 
fervour and truth, and if we are both serious, 
yes, and restless too in thinking of the future, 
itis only too natural. Can. I. ever cease to be 
Lionel Hargrave, of doubtful parentage, poor 
and obsdure ?”” 

Oh, that he should talk to me thus!” said 
Aphra, between her teeth. It seemed to heras 





said the Jady’s-maid, eyeing her keenly, “and 





if he were a prince looking at the crushed 
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sceptre of the greatness she had wrenched from 
his grasp. 

You will always “‘be~noble, my son—one of 
Nature’s. gentlemen,” she said, her tears 
falling. 

* Ah! the old jargon; I know it well; ‘one 
of Nature’s gentlemen.’ Will it give rank, 
title, riches, to. my, beloved ?. . Will it. prevent 
the, stern Earl of Dieringhin from turning me 
from his door. with a curse? Will it, show me 
my father’s grave, and tell.me his name—the 
name.you will never breathe? JI like it well— 
oneof Nature’s gentlemen!” 

How terrible. to Aphra. to listen. to. his self~ 
scorn, and his calm .contempt.of .rank. and 
wealth. 


‘*Youreproach me for my crime,’’ she cried,, 


seizing his hand. 

“You were the victim,” he said, briefly ;, “but 
on my, wedding morn, mother, we, will not let 
past times arise and mingle bitterness. with:the 
love, history. I will trust to time, energy, will, 
to.enable me. to give her the position that is 
hers by right. . The die is east.. I must, leave 
her to go abroad; it was her wish she should be 
mine ere we parted.” 

“TI know,” said Aphta, nodding her head, 
“the secret marriage must never be divulged. 
A woman questiéned mé once as ‘to your ways 
and habits, Lionel. She had her-suspicions. 
The lady’s-maid, Sophia Meredith.” 

He started, as though to discard some hate- 
ful memory. f 

‘A terriblewoman, mother. Shefollowed me 
from Russia after poor Karl had been shot!; he 
knew her ofold. Sheis a person who would not 
stick at murder; her very name. seems to bring 
a thick, murky atmosphere into the peaceful 
cottage. Listen! was that her voice ?” 

They opened the door, and Sophia Meredith, 
pale and worn, as if with @ sleepless night, 
entered and offered her hand to Lionel. She 
nodded pleasantly to Aphra, who watehed her 
intently. 

“You are visiting your’son, then ?” she said, 
pausing. between each word and aeccenting them 
as it were. 

“He is very dear to me;” the-gipsy answered, 
with asigh. 

Was the plot thickeming;.andieould her clear 
eyes see to the end? 

“T have often thought,” the lady’s-maid went 
on, cautiously, ““what'a remarkable likeness 
exists between Lionel and Sir Hugh Aller- 
ton.” 

Aphra shaded her -face ~with her hand, and 
then said, coldly: 

«They are ‘so nearly the sameage and heicht, 
you see; many people resembleeach other. Look 
at the Ladies Constance ‘and. Violet, you can 
hardly tell which is which.” 

“Oh, but then you see they are almost as 
much alike ag twins,” Meredith'said, meaningly. 
«But havwé you never observed the likeness 
yourself, Lionel?” 

«Never. I am a remarkably bad hand at 
tracing a resemblance among human kind. 
Now if it were a rose or lily or geranium, speak- 
ing professionally, I could give you my honest 
opinion?” 

«You heard, I suppose,” she went on, 
eagerly, “that the twin brother died quite 
suddenly too? It madea greattalk at the time 
at the castle,” 

Aphra, gliding like a pythoness tothe hearth, 
now approached Meredith and rested her hand 
on her’ shoulder. | She, knew the time. was 
nearing for Lionel tobe leaving the. cottage 
to meet Lady Constance, and. that this woman 
must he got rid of. The allusion to the dead 
baby had brought back all the swift terrors of 
remorse. » 

** Did you:ever see Sir Phoenix Allerton?” the 
young man asked, as though» he-had- founda 
elue to.some hidden secret in Aphra’s) guilty 
pallor, all ‘the more remarkable from the con- 
trast. of Meredith’s crimson flush. 

“Many times, partieularly, in) Paris. He 
visited the Count D’Artois. Sir Phenix was 
remarkably handsome man, of a grand massive 
type; fond: of operas, theatres, and races.. They 
eaid, too, he was a desperate gambler. He-had 


the gambler’s eye. Baccarat -was his ruin, and 
he drank deep,” 

Aphra, who had loved this man so passionately 
in her-youth, now spoke rapidly, and assuming a 
lightness of manner wholly foreign to her nature, 
said: 

“Perhaps you know more of him than you 
care to reveal. He may have flattered you— 
made love to you. Pardon me. I am only an 
ageecant gipsy: I. don’t understand the way 
they talk in. great cities, but by your manner 
and your blushes I fancy this handsome gambler 
made some impression on your heart.” 

Lionel stared; this flippant lightness was so 
utterly new to Aphra; and so deadly pale was 
she, he fancied she must swoon. Sophia 
Meredith started in her turn: 

« Ave you afortune-teller like the rest of your 
itribe?) Can you read futurity ?” 

. © Sometimes.” 

“Then do misery.and disgrace threaten the 
house of Harrington.” She placed herself be- 
tween Lioneland Aphra, and the wicked light 
‘in her eyes burnt with fiercer glow; that as- 
isumption of superiority,she had assumed before 
them, as beings, inferior:to herself both in posi- 
\tion..and, knowledge, had. faded. into some- 
\jthmg sinister and defiant. ‘Answer me, 
Aphra, is this.so ?’” 

“T deal with individuals present to me, not 
with mansions and those who inhabit them.” 

** Then deal with me, Aphra,” holding out her 
hand; “tell me my fortune.” 

The gipsy bent,over it, regarding it steadily. 


been sacrificed for some foul design. You must 


over to Morcombe Wood, where I am staying 
with the rest. of our.tribe. If I am not there 
ask for Lion Darratt,-he’ll know where to find 
me.”’ 

“Very-well,” said Meredith, pale to the lips; 
“our young ladies are away, I can well takea 
\holiday:. Lady» Constance. has just driven to 
Swinsted Station. I faney she’s going to pass 
the day with» her,:cousins at the Duke of 
i\Chastelar’s Castle, and Lady Violet is at. Brigh- 
‘ton with the.earl.” 

Lionel. shot a..rapid . glance at Aphra. 
Meredith’s . mind: was .evidently now. occupied 
with the thought of her visit to Morcombe 
Wood,this afternoon. She rose to leave. 

«Farewell, Lionel,’ she said, in an under- 
tone. ‘ Walk with me to the orchard gate, or 
are you still unforgiving? Don’t judge me too 
harshly,.and think the hand I had in Karl’s 
death was prompted by aught save my craving 
for.revenge, if not justice—revenge, that’s my 
creed. e robbed. me of you.” 

Lionel’s face was:almost haggard. 

“You and I are very different beings, Sophia. 
We move in very different’ spheres. We can 
never have anything in common,” wearily. “I 
cannot just now leave my mother to accompany 
you so far as the orchard gate.” 

“Not when I love you to madness,” she 
clasped his arm. ‘“ A.time may come, Lionel, 
when you ,may.need my help; when you will 
regret having made:me your foe. If I see a 
labyrinth that is hemming you in, a net-work 
from which you cannot escape, a lost inherit- 
ance, @ proud name that you might claim, and 
which I could restore; when my hair is grey 
with waiting and with grief, and my heart 
broken on the wheel of pain, if I should save 
you will therestill be no reward for my great, 
my cruel, and my unceasing love.” 

“You speak of a mystery. You always dealt 
in mysteries when you were not dabbling in 
crime,”’ he said, bitterly, ‘ No, leave me to my 
fate.. Soon.I shall be lost to you and to all— 
beyond the ocean. Iam going to Australia.” 
“I will follow you!” she cried, almost | 
fiercely. “ How can you judge of a woman’s | 
love—a, woman such as. l—older than you, I| 
admit, and for that cause rejected.” 

The passion of the desert burnt in her evil | 
eyes. He knew the look of-old. 

* Karl at least defeated you ere you slew him. 
You were his murderess.” 





“Still: hard and. merciless! Oh, my stern 
young judge!” throwing herself at his feet, | 


“ This hand is blood-stained. A human life has: | 


be alone when I forecast your destiny. Come | 


| will you still defy me, and make me your 

enemy? For your own sake say 5 
| kindly, and I may yet relent. The 
| shall be stayed. You are on the verge of a 
precipice. Kiss me once, Lionel, as in the old 
days.” 

Some unfortunate mood made him reckless. 

“For pity’s sake, Lionel, think once how 
nearly we were married.’ 

«Thank Heaven, not quite.” 

* Oh, this is too bitter. Youshall repent your. 
derision. You shall weep tears of blood.” 

Do you fancy threats will frighten me ?” 

You disregarded them once, and now if a 
nearer and dearer one is in danger if 

“If you harm one hair of her head I will kill 
you without compunction or remorse as I, would 
@ venomous reptile dangerous to all.” 

* Death from you would be sweet, Lionel. I 
would kiss the hand that held the dagger pointed 
to my heart, and still you turnfrom me. Re- 
member. next: time we meet all this shall be 
changed ; so farewell; go to your doom !” 

He watehed:her till she was out of sight, and 
then returned quietly to the cottage. 

“Tsishe to haunt me like some black spot on 
a fair and sunny landscape? A lost inheritance, 
would it were possible for my darling’s sake. A 
proud;name which may yet be mine. What can 
she mean? Words, idle words to win me to her 
side.” 

Little he guessed at that moment this dark- 
skinned gipsy'was not his mother, and he by 
right was Sir Lionel Allerton. Aphra met him 
half way between the cottage and plantation. 
| Meredith will come to us this afternoon; 
Lionel, so there is no ‘fear she will track you; 
and.it. is time, my son, for you to depart to meet 
your bride.” 

‘She spoke, mother, of a lost inheritance, 
but. she is a woman who could rather now 
defraud me of my birthright than help me to 
regain it.” 

“My dear son, this is mere idle trifling. 
This is your wedding-day ; think only of her—- 
your fair young bride—the Lady Constance.” 

“IT do think of her. I cannot. bear she should 
be sacrificed to one inferior—but now the die is 
cast; and I shall be her husband.” 

He threw back his head proudly, as though 
the clasp of his bride’s arm thrilled him with 
new-resolve and power.” 

“On this, your wedding-day, Lionel, I bless 
you. Iprayfor your happiness. Your wretched 
mother can at least do this.” 

She drew from her breast,a small gold filagree 
anchor with turquoises in the centre. It had 
been given her by Sir Pheenix Allerton. Aphra 
in her ignorant reasoning thought it a suitable 
offering on a day like this. If Lionel’s fathe: 
had touched this anchor, why not give it to 
Lionel’s: bride. 

He took it from her gently, and with a few 
kind-whispered words, bade her adieu, and then 
once more in ‘the glad sunshine, in the soft 
autumnal air, Lionel abandoned himself to the 
raptureofthehour. Expectation made his eyes 
moist with gladness; when we are happy we 
wish no harm to any living thing ; every person 
that passed him seemed abject and dejected 
compared'to himself. His bride, in her girlish 
beanty and innocence, awaited him. He thought 
of these words of ‘Tennyson: 








In that itis thy marriage-Jay 
Is music more than ‘any song.” 


The very birds might have known the seeret 
too, so jocund were they, aud every flower along 
his path seemed to breathe a blessing; ’mid all 
life’s ironies it is well sometime to lay aside 
suspicion and doubt, and. take happiness to our 





hearts, not as a shadowy spirit that will evade 
our grasp, but as something strong and true, 
like perfect human love and faith; he felt the 
solemnity of the moment too, and that the fate 
of one of the fairest daughters of Eve would 
soon bein his keeping. But in the midst of his 
happy reveries he noticed the shadow of a man 
who seemed to be stealthily following him from 
behind the hedge as if anxious not to lose sight 
of him. 

“Surely I: know, that face,” he muttered; 
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“what can he want here? It is the famous 


French detective—Raoul.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE MOTH FLIES TO THE LAMP. 


Led they not forth in rapture 

A beauteous inaiden there, 
Resplendent as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hair. 


« LionEL ! my own.” 

He saw her in her soft grey robes, standing 
beneath an aged oak, and a wild, passionate 
impulse of devotion and triumph surged in every 
vein. Lady Constance trembled visibly, her 
fair face was paler than marble, and yet at 
times suffused with crimson-tinted flushes that 
rose like waves. 

Lionel had all the supple grace of early man- 
hood in every limb, the dark, waving hair 
clustered in rings over his sunny temples. He 
was a handsomer man than his father, Sir 
Phenix Allerton, had ever been, and when the 
gravity of his expression broke into smiles he 
seemed to woo with invisible caresses. Love’s 
spark enkindled from above lifted them into 
purest light, and made the world a dream, and 
the real life divine commence within their own 
hearts. 

“Have you waited long?” he asked, striving 
to master his agitation. ‘My mother, Aphra, 
came to give me her blessing, and that singular 
woman, Sophia Meredith, also looked in. Any 
undue haste on my part might have aroused her 
suspicions.” 

Lady Constance clutched his arm eagerly. 
That name seemed like the approach of an evil 
visitant, or as if some viledye had been dropped 
into a crystal stream, discolouring and befoul- 
ing it; but this was not the time to ask any 
explanations regarding Lionel’s past, in which 
this woman was implicated. 

*“ See what I’ve brought you from my mother,” 
he said, gently, and taking the small gold 
filagree anchor from his breast. “It is, alas, 
the only gift I can offer you. You will marry a 
poor man, my Constance.” 

Lady Constance took it from him with evident 
pleasure. 

“I shall ever value it, Lionel,” she said, 
kindly, not perceiving the faint initials carved 
under one of its leaves. ‘ And will you accept 
this from me?” offering him a diamond ring, 
“as a token of my affection ?” 

“Since it is your wish, my own,” the colour 
deepening on his brow, “I will accept it, and prize 
itas your gift on our wedding-day, and now it 
is time for us to be going towards the church.” 

And still the figure that had crept along by 
the hedge-rows approached nearer and nearer. 

Alas! no fair train of bridesmaids awaited the 
bride; no proud and loving father was here to 
give her to her adoring husband’s keeping, no 
tender mother wept tears of joy and sorrow that 
the most important event in her child’s life had 
come. But Lady Constance forgot all this in 
the tumult of passion which stirred her mind. 
Cold and haughty Violet, who had often stung 
her with contempt, and the trite indifference of 
the earl, could never rob her of the enivrement of 
this hour. Lionel, who had saved her life, was 
now by her side, soon to be made her husband, 
with a husband’s right to cherish and protect 
her. Theaged pew-opener courtesied gravely as 
Lady Constance walked down the aisle, and 
soon after the solemn service proceeded. 

“If either of you know any impediment why 
ye may not be lawfully joined together in matri- 

mony ye may now confess it.” 

As these words were read Lionel perceived 
Raoul’s cat-like eyes intently watching, and a 
half smile broke over his mouth. This influence 
affected Lionel so strangely; it seemed so 
prophetic of sorrow and separation following the 
marriage, that in his nervousness the wedding- 
ring slipped through his fingersand rolled under 
the chancel; it caused a slight confusion in the 
service, and Raoul, leaving the pew, entered one 
of the side seats nearer the altar and an open 
door. 

At the vision of this man, who had arisen to 





bring back as it were the ghastly memory of 
Karl Cevanoski’s death, Lionel recognised the 
work of Sophia Meredith.’ 

Lady Constance had nerved herself for the 
occasion; her voice did not tremble in the re- 
sponses, but when the service had ended, and 
they entered the vestry, she noticed that the 
opal ring seemed dull and mistier than be- 
fore. 

“My wife, my darling,” cried Lionel, as he 
drew her head on his breast and rained kisses on 
her lips, when they were seated in the hired 
brougham which was to convey them to a 
distant village, where miles from Lady Con- 
stance’s proud home the simple wedding break- 
fast had been prepared, “I’ve been thinking,” 
he said, lifting the little anchor that she had 
attached to her chain, “that the mystery some- 
what deepens concerning my birth. You know, 
dearest, I can never more divest my mind from 
the idea that I’m the rightful heir tosome name 
or property I’ve been robbed of unjustly, and 
for your own sake more than my own I long to 
find out the truth.” 

«I am contented with you as youare, Lionel,” 
she said, meekly ; “perhaps I am different from 
most women, for I never seem to care for wealth 
and pomp; the future, it is true, looks dark for 
me when I think you must leave me, but this 
is our wedding day, and let us forget all but 
that.” 

What do we call these strange infatuations 
which affect the mind with marvellous force ? 
This girl who had seen the rounds of various 
fashionable London seasons, and ridden in the 
Row with other élégantes, witnessed dangerous 
flirting, and enjoyed her share of excitement, 
parties, fétes, and admiration, still clung to love 
with beautiful truth; they were wedded—made 
one in the sight of Heaven. 

‘Your father no doubt expected you would 
make a grand marriage,” he said, thought- 
fully. 

«T should never have been fitted for the part 
they wished me to play in the world. Believe 
me a cottage home would suit me far better than 
a palace; wealth never charmed me. People 
don’t understand me, I’m not clever or witty. I 
dislike grand dresses and show, they can never 
satisfy the heart. Weak-minded, they used to 
call me once, Lionel; they said I was disposed 
to melancholy; perhaps great sorrow would 
drive me mad.” 

“Oh, hush! my darling! you are if anything 
only too sweet and angelic for this life. Our 
souls were drawn towards each other from 
the first.” 

“Yes, Lionel, when you are withme all seems 
changed; before I knew you I thought my 
greatest happiness must consist in trying to help 
the poor and suffering ; my conscience ruled me 
then, when suddenly a new influence came, a 
sweet spell visited me. I was no longer a 
dreaming girl, but a woman, changed by the 
magic of your voice and smile.” Her face was 
very beautiful as his arms encircled her slight 
form, and his burning gaze met hers. 

«I should like to take you away with me for 
ever,” he whispered, passionately, “you seem 
to me like wine and ether. You intoxicate 
while you soothe,” passing his hand along the 
rippling shower of golden-brown tresses that 
now fell to her waist. 

Her eyes moistened, and she trembled. She 
half swooned in his embrace, and yet even in 
her rapture a vague terror assailed her senses. 
This nervous sensibility was surely a fatal gift ; 
hers was essentially the clinging nature easily 
crushed by cruelty and wrong. 

His breast heaved in responsive ardour. He 
strained her to his heart as if he too foresaw 
some approaching calamity threatening them 
even in their deepest joy. Not the fondest 
kisses could avert this dread, nor the most im- 

passioned love-words banish its haunting op- 
pression. 


(To be Continued.) 








Poverty is the only burden which grows 


or two other provincial towns, and formed 
Funeral and Mourning Reform Association, the 
object of which is, if not to dispense with 
mourning altogether, to prune its extravagan 
and enable people of limited means to show 
respect for ‘the dead without involving them- 
selves in crushing é 
pageantry 
repulsive to most sober-minded 
dismal array of hearse and ‘coaches, nodding 
plumes, scarves, crape trimmin 
other furnishings so dear to 


FUNERAL REFORM. 


SHeErriextp has followed the example of one 
a 


ces, 


enses. The ostentatious 
an ordinary funeral is 
ple. The 


which mar 


, and all the 
e undertaker, 
mean for poor people a long period of debt and 
hardship. Death in a family is often nearly as 
much dreaded because of the mse in which 
it must involve the bereaved do betunie of the 
sundering of life-long ties. Associations to re- 
form funeral customs are needed, but what is 
needed more is the resolute conduct of men and 
women who have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and who, when the occasion comes, will 
not fail to set at naught an extravagant and 
senseless custom. 








OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 





Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of Life, 
Some lessons I haveto learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute 
will 


Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of golden sands 
That run through a single hour. 
But the morning dews must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again, 
The brook through the meadow 
flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain ; 
And a blessing, falling once or twice, 
May come, if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears may fall, 
And the heart to its depths be riven 
With storm and tempest, we need them 
all 


To render us meet for heaven. W.C. 





Tue forest flora of British Burmah, recently 
published by the government of India, asserts 
that an evergreen tropical forest, consisting of 
two hundred to three hundred species of trees to 
the square mile, is almost the rule in that 
province. About two thousand species of woody 
plants are described in the work. 

Tuer habits and distribution of the dreaded 
tsetse fly of Eastern Africa have long been the 
subject of careful investigation by Dr, Kirk, the 
well-known British Consul at Zanzibar. His 
latest report shows that no antidoteor efficient 
means of protection has yet been discovered ; but 
recent observations indicate that the fly haunts 
distinctly defined regions, the boundary of 
which, when known, 4 ey closely approached 
with entire safety. It often been asserted 
that the tsetse follows large game in their 
migrations, but Dr. Kirk does not think this is 
the case. 








heavier by being shared by those we love. 
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ALICE DESMOND’S 
TROTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” §c., ¥c. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DARK CLOUDS. 


Long fitful moans, and tears all icy cold, 
Enough, if not too much of sorrow told. 


Auicz Morton sat in her own sitting-room, 
pale, wearied, heavy-eyed; pity, deep pity, for 
the life cut short she felt, and yet a sweet con- 
sciousness that she was free. Fancy had been 
with her all the morning. For the first time 
there was perfect confidence between them. No 
secret now severed them; they were still in 
eager conversation when a message came that 
—_ Bolton would be glad to speak to Lady 

ice. 

“What can your papa want, Fancy ?” cried 
the girl, petulantly; “lamsotired. Why can’t 
he let me be ?” 

“TI donot understand it at all,” replied Miss 
Bolton. “Papa and Edwin have been busy all 
the morning. Neither of them came to luncheon, 
and I heard mamma tell the Duke of Burnham 
they were with a London detective.” 

“Everyone seems full of trouble,” said Alice, 
shivering, in spite of the summer sunshine. 

“This is changing everything,” returned 
Fancy. ‘Everyone is going to-day except the 
duke; to-morrow the Castle will be empty. 
People never care to stay where there has been 
2 death.” 

** And such a death !” 

** Won’t you go to papa, dear; he must want 
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[UNDER SUSPICION.} 


to see you, really, or he never would have sent 
for you like this.” 

‘Come with me, Fancy.” 

But Miss Bolton excused herself. She knew 
her father well, and felt sure he needed Alice for 
no trifle. 

Mr. Grimes had heard often of Lady Alice 
Morton; he knew she was esteemed one of the 
most beautiful women in London, and he 
anxiously awaited her coming. He saw a pale, 
delicate-looking girl, whose face was wan and 
tear-stained, yet who walked with a firm, proud 
step, and carried her head erect as though she 
had nothing to fear. 

My Bolton came forward and took his ward’s 
nd. 

“My dear Alice,” he said, affectionately, “I 
am very sorry to trouble you, but Mr. Grimes 
insists on speaking to you, andI thought you 
would prefer that I should be present.” 

“Who is Mr. Grimes ?” she asked, quickly, 
not seeing the detective, who had purposely with- 
drawn to a corner. 

**A very skilful police officer, whom we have 
summoned to assist us in this sad case. You 
must answer his questions, my dear. Even I 
cannot save you from them.” 

«Is he here ?” 

Mr. Grimes stepped forward then. The 
girl’s brown eyes were turned on his face. 

**What do you want to ask me?” she cried, 
impetuously. “Do you suspect me of murder- 
ing William Gordon ?” 

“Certainly not, my lady; we never suspect 
anyone without proof.” , 

« Youhad better put your questions promptly,” 
urged Lord Bolton; “Lady Alice Morton has 
been indisposed the last day or two, and she is 
not strong enough for a long discussion.” 

The detective bowed to Lord Bolton, and then 
turned again to Lady Alice. One hand shaded 
her face. The cheeks which had been so wan 
were crimson now. Her breath came and went 
quickly. Even Lord Bolton perceived her 


' agitation. 








“T think you knew Mr. Gordon?” began Mr. 
Grimes. 

“Certainly; I know all Lord Boltcn’s 
guests.” 

‘Did you know him before he came to the 
castle ?” 

“ Yes; I met him in London.” 

Her words were calm and clear. Mr. Grimes 
felt puzzled; he remembered the note found 
near the scene of the tragedy. He placed it be- 
fore her. 

* My lady, did you write this?” 

Never by word or sign did she attempt to 
deny it. 

«“T wrote it,” she said, in a voice so hopeless 
and sad, Lord Bolton absolutely started; “it 
was given by me to Mr. Gordon with my own 
hand; had he been a gentleman he would have 
destroyed it. He haunted me and ae age my 
life alive, and now he strikes me from the grave. 
What have I done that my fate should be so 
wretched? Kill me too; I should like to die; 
I can’t drag out my days—now you must know 
all.”’ 


“ Alice ! cried Lord Bolton, frantically, “ are 
you mad? My dear child, have you any idea how 
wildly you are talking ?” 

« Let me tell you all,” she said, imploringly ; 
“let me tell you my trouble from the first. I 
owe it to you for your kindness to me. You 
won’t judge my father’s child too harshly. Oh, 
yes, I have been mad. I was mad not to trust 
you, but I am sane now.” 

She came and knelt at his feet, her beautiful 
head buried on his knee. 

“Don’t,” she said, plaintively, when he would 
have raised her, “Iam best here. I could not 
say what I must say with your eyes looking on 
my face.” 

Lord Bolton’s eyes were not dry, there was 
something so utterly hopeless in the girl’s voice 
that he dreaded to hear her confession. 

“ We are not alone,” he whispered. 

“I know it; it doesn’t matter, they must all 
know soon.” 

So she knelt on in her glorious beauty, the 
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sun shining down on her bowed head, and turn- 
ing her hair into threads of gold, and she poured 
forth her whole story from the first meeting in 
Ashton Wood to the aypointment for the pre- 
ceding night. She kept back nothing; all was 
told, and in spite of the agony of shame which 
accompanied the telling, Alice Morton felt 
easier than she had done for months. 

Lord Bolton raised her when she had done 
speaking, and placed her upon a chair. Her 
strength had given way then, and she was weep- 
ing bitterly. The old lord stroked her hair 


tenderly, as though she had been a child, and 
spoke words of comfort as gently as a woman. 

“Don’t” moaned the girl, sadly, “ youuouglt® 
never to speak another word tome. Thinkhow 
I have deceived you. You must never let Fancy 
or Meg come near me in. I will away 
somewhere and bide myself, and ae | you 
may all be as happy as you tried to make 
me.” 

*« Alice,” replied her guardian, | ae you 
exaggerate your fault, poor child. You have 
been more sinned againstthan sinning. Ailittle 
courage and I could have freed you from ‘this. 
scoundrel. I must call lim so, though he is’ 
dead. I might have spared you all this misery 
if you had only trasted me. As itis” 

“It is too late.” . 

“It is too late to save you from William 
Gordon’s persecutions, because death hasalready 
saved you from them, and I fear thestory you 
took such pains to hide from usmust:now be 
published to the world, but not tvo late to prove 
our love-to you. My dear, your father left his 
child to us, and we must not. desert her at the 
first breath of adversity. Our home must be 
yours still, Alice, and all our efforts must'be to 
save you from the reproach of strangers. Go 
upstairs now, you have been tried enough. 
Fancy will stay with you.” 

Alice seized his hand and pressed it to her 
lips, moved by the compassionate tenderness of 
his speech and most of all by his last words, 
«Fancy will stay with you.” 

When she had left them the peer and detec- 
tive remained for five minutes silent ; then Lord 
Bolton said, brokenly : 

“ Poor girl, she has suffered horribly !” 

“She has more to suffer yet,” said the other, 
firmly, but not unpitingly; “young, beautiful 
as she is, we shall have all our work cut out to 
save her from the prisoner’s dock.” 

“Great heaven! Surely you do not suspect 

her still.” 
i‘ Lord Bolton,” cried Mr. Grimes, earnestly, 
“Tam an honest man, and I know an innocent 
woman when I see one. Lady. Alice told us 
both the simple truth. We know it, and are 
convineed, but cireumstanees are fearfully 
against her. Every jot of evidence points, to 
her as the murderess.. Captain Bolton found 
her at the victim’s side, his blood dyeing her 
dvess. Allowing her innocent, where is the 
real culprit?” 

**Some other woman,” replied Lord Bolton: 
“from the first you believed it te bea woman.” 

“Ay, but how prove two women were con- 
nected with Gordon’s life, two women who lived 
at Bolton Castle; besides, tris poor girl’s story 
will turn against herself; by her own showing 
she had the strongest motive to hate this 
man.” 

“He behaved like a blackguard.” 

“Granted; only our law doesn’t allow even 
blackzuards to be murdered.” 

“‘ What do you propose to do next ?” 

** I don’t know, my lord, Iam fairly baffled ; 
until I heard Lady Alice, I felt certain the 
writer of the note was the murderess, and now I 
believe she was innocent.” 

“‘ How are we to convince others of it ?” 

“Lord Bolton, there is but one way, to find 
the real murderess, otherwise, no human power 


i 


can save your ward; it is the clearest case of | 


circumstantial evidence I ever saw.” 

“The coroner’s jury are to view the body to- 
morrow.” 

“ We must raise legal quibbles, and prolong 
the inquest as long as possible. We must spend 
money like water and search far and wide. At 





' 


present I see but one aim, to delay the verdict 
of the inquest as long as possible.” 

« And why ?” : 

« Because, my lord, as matters now stand, 
that verdict will infalliblybe one of wilful 
murder against the Lady Alice Morton !”’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A \PRISONER. 


Where when the gods would be cruel 
Do they go foratorture? Where 
Plant thorns, set pain as a’ jewel? 


‘TmERe was consternation at Fulton, Elchester® 
and throughout the county for miles, when the 
resultiof the coroner’s inquest, on the body of 
William (Gordon) was. known. e jury had re- 
turned awerdictef Wilful Murder against Alice 
Desmond Morton. 

It had beens slow and tedious affair for three 
long weeks. The abmsest had been prolcaa 
chiefly by the ml management. of 
Detective Grimes. Days before all had guessed 
what the end would be, Alice Morton’s’ name 
was inevery mouth, her portrait figured inthe 
papers, tales of her youth and beauty, her 
wealth and rank, circulated freely. Those whe 
had admired and envied her before, now judged 
her-cruelly in their own homes. Public opinion 
was against her. The young painter had been 

lar; his tragic fate threw a halo round him, 
and in all the world le told each-other none 
but the heiress could desire his death. 

Aman who kills his betrothed through exact- 
ing, jealous love, meets pity, but the world has 
none’ for the«girl who shoots the man she is 
tired of; her very youth and beanty tellagainst 
her. 


So it was with our hapless heroine. ‘Those 
who loved her best were true to her. Mr. 
Marston lived at the castle in those days. Lord 
Bolton told his ward over and over again 
nothing would or could shake his faith in her. 
Fancy and Lady Bolton gave her the tenderest 
care and kindness, and Meg told his Grace of 
Burnham she should hate him always if he said 
a word against Alice. The duke replied he 
had no thought of so doing; he respected and 
pitied Lady Alice as one suffering unjustly. 

Then it came—the terrible night when they 
knew the worst; when the fiat had gone forth 
and the law’s stern arms demanded that the 
person of Alice Morton should be delivered to 
them until such time as she should be proved 
innocent of the crime of which she stood 
accused. 

Detective Grimes and Mr. Marston . brought 
the news first to Lord Boltonand his son.. Half- 
an-hour later the police were at. the castle. 
Clearly no time must be lost in acquainting 
Alice with her fate. 

“T cannot do it,” cried Lord Bolton; ** how 
am Ito go to that innocent girl and tell her 
twelve of the greatest idiots Heaven ever 
created, declare she murdered a scoundrel 
simply because he happens to have injured 
her.” 

“Where is she, mother?” asked Captain 
Dolton from his white lips. 

“‘ Upstairs with Fancy ; I think she expects 
this; it will he no surprise to her. She said to 
me this morning that her unhappy seeret. had 
forced her into such.strange conduct, that those 
who did not know her might well believe her to 
be guilty.” ‘ 

“We do know her,” bteathed Edwin. 
* Father, let me go toher; I brought her here, 
I saw her first; let me go?” and the ‘peer and 
his wife both shrinking from the sad ‘task, con- 
sented. . 

Hdwin went softly upstairs. In the awful 
trouble which hung over the castle, he could 
not have tred with his usual step. He went 
straight to the morning room—the room where 
she ‘came first a stranger one little year before, 
He never forgot the sight which met him. 
Alice Morton, pale and calm as some lovely 
| statue, sat on a low chair; Fancy bent over her 
with tearful eyes. Outwardly, Miss Bolton 


was far the more affected of the two friends. 





« Alice,” said Edwin, hoarsely, quite forget- 
ting all form of speech, “ Alice, they have sent 


” 





me to tell you 

He broke down there ; looking at her he could 
not finish. 

“That they “thiak I murdered William 
Gordon ?” said:the gig], in her clear, low voice. 
“Captain BoltomsI amanotsurprised. I fancied 
sorrow was coming to me. I have suffered 
bitterly for a moment's errors. I have lost my 
own self-esteem and the respect-of others. Let 


them take my ; 

“Alice,” said Bdwin, wildly, “Alice, you 
must not, shall mot, talk like-thig, No one 
eould think harm af . when ydv 
were a child a villaim: into an 
engagement. Youneyer.cam lose amy respect 
that_is worth having ~ ; 


You are very kind,” she said, sailly. ‘It 
is good: of you to pity me, but you,ean’t alter 
things; nothing can blot ont the past” 

e you don't care what I think?” 

Faney had slipped from the room, her frame 
shaking with sobs. 

“Not care. Why when»you avoided me I 
thought of nothing else. All day long I 


wondered how I had offended 
“ Alice, I scar you with: Gordan fe the park. I 


thought you leved him,” 

«Letme go, Captain Boltom;” she said, 
feebly. ‘You did not finish your errand ; you 
did not say they had.come to take\me-away, but 


Fancy's tears tald:me se.” 

“They shall net take you, Alice; I will never 
let. you, go.” 

“T must go,” she-replied, bravely; “my 
innocence will be clear seme-day; it may be too- 
late tosave me, butat least! will know your 
trust was notinewaim, Ob,” she added, taking 
his-hand:in hertare slender ones, “don’t think 
me forthat trust. I bless you for it. 
All your family have been- kind to me, but you 
were the first I saw, and oh, it is very sweet to 
me to know you have faith in me.” 

“Faith in you,” he repeated, in agony- 
«Alice, do you know if I lose youl lose all E 
value in life. For weeks I have known this, 
but I thought it hopeless. I believed you loved 
another. Alice, we have not time for many 
words; tell me, my darling, can you love me,. 
will you take nry worthless, aimless life, and let 
me spend it by your side ?” 

“I cannot,” moaned the girl, in her anguish. 
“Oh, I cannot; don’t you see what a thing I 
am, what this will make me? I may be a con- 
victed criminal; they.may kill me by an awful 
death, at best the shadow will remain.” 

«Innocence such as,yours must proclaim it- 
self. Alice, promise me to be my wife.” 

« Your wife:should be pure and spotless. No 





breath of scandal should tarnish your name, 
and mine, alas, is avbyword of reproach. My 
judges condemn me nnheard,” 

| «T willsave yon. Youasked meonceif I never 
did anything, if I had no object, but the petty 
aims which seemed to oceupy me; here is an 


object, and a’ noble one, to save my promised 


wife from a doom as.awful-as unmerited ;- trust. 
me, Alice, those who scorn you now shall eagerly 
protest your innocence.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Ithank you; I bless you, but it will be in 
vain. ‘Tire trath will be discovered too late.” 

An ‘instant’s silence ; he knew time was flying. 
He could not for the life of him remind her of 
what awaited her; she was. braver. 

“ Captain Bolton, will you tell them I am 
ready? I should like to say good-bye to your 
father. ‘Give my dear love to your mother and 
Faney, tell Meg not to delay’ her wedding for 
my sake. Go, please, I can’t bear any more. 
T have much to go through yet, and I must be 
brave.” 

The upturned face was full of sublime courage. 
Edwin hesitated; he:longed to press his lips to 
hers; that. for onee such sweet contact might 
exist for its memory to cheer him in the future. 
The temptation was great. Edwin withstood 
it, he did not kiss the aréhed lips, and he did 
well. Alice loved him, trusted him, but now 
she was at perfect ease with him. His presence 
eaused her no emotion; onee their lips had met 
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such could never more haye been the case. He 
eee her hand, to his mouth tenderly; ,; he 
ooked into her face with eyes, of love, her own 
drooped beneath. that. gaze. He needed no 
other answer; the very fact that her sweet.eyes 
dared not meet, his told him, she loved him. 
Half an hour later she was.léaving the castle. 
It was a sad scene. Lady Bolton and her 
daughters hid their~grief in secret, but Lord 
Bolton was there, with, as, fatherly care as he 
had ever shown her ; he led Lady Alice down the 
long. hall, with his own hand.he placed her in 
the waiting fly. ..One. policeman seated. himself 
opposite her, another mounted the box. Edwin 
Bolton’s eyes were, not dry.as he witnessed \that 
sad departure, the slight, black+robed, figure so 
digni‘ied in its sorrow had never seemed -to him 
so beautiful. 
The whole family realised. how they had loved 
her now she was gone. Fancy went about 
sadder than ever the separation from Mr. Grey 


had made her. Meg could hardly smile at his |! 


grace himself, and Lady Bolton never checked 
herdaughters’ sorrow. The peer himself seemed 
querulous, and Edwin from. the moment of 
Alice’s departure lived .a life apart. He spent 
much of his time,at Elchester, never missed.one 
of the tedious examinations ,before the magis- 
trates, and had. long, earnest consultations with 
Mr. Marston and detective Grimes; that his love 
was. innocent he never doubted, but. his heart 
bled as September faded. into October, and no 
fresh evidence was forthcoming. . The last ad- 
journment of the magistrates had been fixed, 
there was little doubt their verdict wofild be that 
ot.:the coroner’s jury, and Alice Morton in very 
truth committed to take her trial for murder. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE FREEING OF THE THAMES 
BRIDGES. 





Two of the toll ‘bridges over the Thames— 
Waterlooand Charing Cross—have been formally 
déclared open “free for ever” by a deputation 


of* members of the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works, in accordance with the provisions of the | 


Metropolitan Toll Bridges Actof. last year. Mr. 
Dresser Rogers, who headed the deputation in 
the absence of Sir Jas. Hoge, took a leading posi- 


tion in the ceremony, and after receiving the 


key fronr the chairman of the Bridge Committee, | 


in the case’ of Waterloo Bridge, and’ from Mr. 
Beattie in the case of Charing Cross, delivered 
brief addresses to those. who had assembled to 
witness the opening, in’ thé course of which he 
detailed the action of the Metropolitan Board in 
fretine brid&es. 


The bridges next to be freed from toll will be | 


Lambeth, Vanxliall, Chelsea, the Albert Sus- 
pension, arid Battersea, and it is hoped that be- 


fore Christiias they will be thrown open to.the | 


public. No'day can, as yet, be named for their 
opening, for compengating interests on 4 yery 
large'scale have to” bé’ dealt with, and settle- 
ment must’ necessarily’ occupy several weeks. 
The freting of Wandsworth, Putney, and Ham- 
mersmith bridges will'follow. 





THE FRENCH VINTAGE. 





Tue “Economiste, Francaise” says that; the 
vintage has commenced throughout the: whole 
of France, and that in some. places it is already 
finished, The bad weather which, prevailed 
during the greater, part of August seemed likely 
to have a very prejudicial effect upon the 
quantity of and quality, of the yield, but the fine 
days which continued throughout September 
appear to have rectified matters, at events 
as far as the quality is concerned. Son is, the 
case in the Bordeaux district, in the Charente, 
the Dordogne, the. Lotet-Garonne, the Eastern 
Pyrenees, the Gard, and the,Hérault. 

In the Beaujolais, and in Upper and.Lower 
Burgundy the yield will yary more than: in the 


above districts; but as a rule, the high-clasa 
vineyards will be below the average. In the 
plains and the slopes:whichdo not receive the 
maximum of sunshine, the oidium. has done 
much mischief. ‘In the champagne districts the 
whole ofthe -vine: has been sold. before the 
termination of the vintage, and some of the best 
brands,,such as the Ay,.Bouzy, Crémant, Avize, 
&c., have been sold as-they:stand at the rate of 
£32 per cask of 44 gallons. It is estimated that 
| the total yield.will be about 900,000,000 gallons, 
} which is below the average for the last ten years, 
but the-quality willbe good. There has been 
a slight rise of prices at Bordeaux,.and in most 
other centres of the wine trade. 
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CHAPTER, XI. 


Arter what we have seen of Grindem’s views 
and surroundings, it cannot be thought surpris- 
ing that he was astir early on the morning in 
question. 

He had, in fact; a great deal to do. 

He wanted to find out just who and what was 
Captain Tobias, and how and why the old navi-+ 
gator happened to bein possession of ‘the island 
at that particular moment. 

In. the seeond :place, the villain wanted to 
know who was Mr. Albert Graham, and what ill 
wind had blown him toa spot where he was so 
little wanted. 

And finally John Grindem wanted to know if 
the said Graham were really his rival already 
for the hand of the charming Helen Prescott. 

The unhappy rascal had not been able to sleep 
more thana few minutes at atime, so deeply 
were these yarious»anxious questions borne im 
| upon him. 

He was astir early, therefore, as we have 
| stated,.and very firm was his resolution that not 
| many days should pass.without seeing his affairs 
| upon a more satisfactory footing. 
|  At,the first step he took he became conscious 
| that the three sailors: were also awake. They 





| either said something to one another, or asked 
| him some question. 
| ©] was never.so tired in my. life,’ declared 
Shutter, yawning. 
“T can say.as much,” declared Weedin. ‘* I’m 
| as weak as a kitten ! 
Crossley was even moze emphatic in his decla- 
| rations of exhaustion. 
“The truth is,” commented Grindem, after 
listening. to several remarks of this nature, 
“you have all had a terrible experience during 
the last few weeks—and especially during the 
past few days—and you;must have a day or two 
of perfect rest. I think you might all three be 
handled in yourpresent condition by a smart boy 
of sixteen. You will have to recruit your strength 
before I; shall be able;t> turn you to account. 
Fortunately you have a. good roof, over your 
heads, and are not,likely:to want for provisions. 
I want you all to, stay just where you are until 
this time to-morrow.” 

“That’s, all. very pleasant for us, no doubt, 
Mr. Grindem,” said Shutter, with another 
yawn, “ but how will you amuse yourself during 
the day?” 

«« Simply in taking the best of care of you, 
and in getting acquainted with the island,” de- 
clared Grindem., ‘I must first. assure myself 
that the two.men I have mentioned are not 
going to leaye the island, taking the girl with 
them, or inany other way putting up a job on 
me. Make yourselves comfortable until I re- 
turn, when I will serve you anice breakfast.” 

Proceeding towards the old navigator’s cabin, 
Grindem had encountered that worthy with his 
two young friends, and had secretly followed 








the trio to the cavern, where his presence had | 


+ yh! 


been betrayed by an.unfortunate stumble, as 
related. 
The recognition was mutual, and for a mo- 


ment reigned a sense of general consternation. 
The old navigator was the first to recover his 
self-possession. 
Holding his torch high ahove his hon, to 


throw his own face into shadow, 1 he 
iluminated the features of the intruler, i 
asked, quietly : 

“TI suppose you are looking for ‘us, 
Grindem ?” 

“ Well—yes, sir,’ answered Grindem, en- 
deavouring to control his' emotions. “I went 
to your cabin: and found you absent. Looking 
for you in this direction, I saw you enter the 
ravine upon which the cave opens. In the act 
of descending the’ rocks to join you I slipped, on 
account of the rain, and caught a fall which left 
me unconscious nearly an hour.” 

“Indeed !”’ returned the old navigator, a 
little sarcastically. “You don’t know what a 
treat you have missed by that hour of uncon- 
sciousness. Really, remembcting your cocoa- 
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great deal too much lately! Tam sm 
that you were able'to find the entrance of the 
cave without assistance !” ' 

‘*T suppose it was'more by good luck than by 
any cunning of my own,” said Grindem, who 
had now nearly recovered the equanimity he 
had lost.at the detection of his presence. “Be 
that as it:may, here Iam, sir!” 

“You come just in time to be useful, Mr. 
Grindem,” said Captain Tobias. “I want your 
assistance.” 

Of course, I am at‘your service,” assured the 
intruder, now himself again. 

Helen and Albert modelled their attitude after 
that of the old navigator. 

“ What [want of you is to assist ns in trans- 
ferring this treasure to my cabin,” pursued 
Captain Tobias, as he flashed his torch over the 
shining ‘coins. ‘ You and Mr. Graham will just 
about be able to carry it.” 

«Ah, I thought I heard something said about 
treasure as I entered the cave,” exclaimed 
Grindem, with a well-imitated tone and mien of 
surprise. “ Why, what a lot of it. All goid 
and silver, as I live. Doubloons and suns, 
dollars and: guineas, with bars of ‘gold and 


silver.. These’ must be relics of the buc- 
caneers.” 
“Yes, that’s the origin of the hoard,” said 


the old navigator. “The whole now helongs to 
me by right of discovery. And since you have 


dropped in upon us so unexpectedly,” he added, 
with such a quiet air that Grindem thought 
him unsuspicious, “you ean do no less than 
help us remove'the treasure toa place of safe 


keeping.” 

Grindem signified his assent, ‘with a visible 
greed and preoccupation that did not escape the 
notice of his companions. 

It is not needlessto say that the youne people 
not only comprehended the conduct of ther 
benefactor; in the instant removal of the trea- 
sure, but they also approved of it. From the 
moment when Grindem ‘had ‘once become 
aware of its existence, it was absolutely essen+ 
tial to place it beyond ‘his reach. Albert even 
smiled at ‘the ready promptness of Captain 
Tobias in making the villain an instrament of 
its removal. 

«« What is there to carry the money away in?” 
asked Grindem, looking around. 

«TI will show you,” replied Tobias. “ Just 
off this rocky apartment is another, which was 
evidently the store-house of the ancient occn- 
pants of the island. At any rate, there are 
plenty of boxes and kegs there us sound as they 
were when brought here.” 

A selection was soon made from the kegs im 
questionwhieh had inall probability once con- 
tained water—and the money was gathered into 
them, and:in due course conveyed to the old 
navigator’s cottage. 

«You may leave the treasure here in the 
corner for the present,” said Tobias, who had 
led the way into the principal apartment. “Tf 
will attend to it later. Many thanks, Mr, 
Grindem.’ 
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_ “You are welcome, sir,” said Grindem, wip- 
ing his damp brow. “I would advise you to 
bury the cash, Captain Tobias, in some secret 
aya you have a chance to leave the island 
with it.” 

“‘Curious. That’s my very intention,” re- 
turned Tobias, continuing to look and act as if 
entirely unsuspicious. 

Can I be of any further help to you in the 
matter P” 

“ Not at fog thank you.” 

“Then I may as well go back to my own 
qrarters.” 

“Did you want anything in particular that 
you came down here so early ?” asked the old 
navigator. 

“No, sir. I only wanted to see that you were 
all well, safe, and unmolested,” said Grindem. 
“Tam still so weak from my cocoa-nuts that I 
propose to pass the entire day in sleep, or at 
least abed, but I will look in upon you again 
early to-morrow, and we will talk up our 
future.” 
little nod, and Grindem uttered his adieux and 
teok his departure. Captain Tobias watched 
him out of sight, and then turned smilingly to 
the young couple. 

“Whena man is determined to be wicked or 
miserable, children,” he said, “it is singular 


how the very universe conspires to help him on. 
Now, our friend Grindem was sour enough yes- 
terday, but to-day he is wolfish. The sight of 
this money has filled him with covetousness, 
ani hence has increased by one the loads of 
misery he is carrying.” 


“ 1 see, too, that he misses the society of Miss 
Prescott more than he can tell,” said Albert, 
with a laugh. 

“And is more jealous of you than he has 
power to conceal, boy,” retorted the old naviga- 
tor, putting his hands upon our hero’s shoulders 
and looking him full in the face. “Ina word, 
Mr. Grindem thinks that we are getting on 
altogether too well without him !’” 

“ Doubtless he means to give us his sweet 
compaay some fine night after twelve o’clock,” 
said Helen. “Meanwhile, what on earth can 
we do with that money ?”* 

“ Mr. Graham and I will bury it immediately,” 
replied Captain Tobias. “You will please 
watch against the return of Mr. Grindem, Miss 
Prescott, so that he will not surprise us in this 
labour.” 

The money was soon buried, and Albert, at 
the old navigator’s request, took Helen to the 
spot, that she, too, might remember its precise 
location. 

«This money is to be equally divided between 
you, children,” declared Captain Tobias, when 
they returned to the cabin, “ if we ever have a 
chance to turn it to account. I shall never 
have any use for it whatever.” 

** Don’t say that, dear Captain Tobias,” said 

Helen, venturing to put her arm around the old 
captain’s neck. ‘You are not an old man, by 
any means, and how do you know what bright 
-days Heaven may have in store for you? Your 
last days may be your best days, in accordance 
with the old proverb. We won’t refuse the 
interest you offer us in the money, Captain 
Tobias, but I am sure Mr. Graham and I 
will use that money to make you comfort- 
able and happy, if we ever have the disposal 
of it.” 
“ That is so, Captain Tobias,” confirmed our 
hero, emphatically. ‘ Miss Prescott has stated 
my views exactly. You yourself, sir, shall have 
the good of that money, if we can ever get 
away with it.” 

“I see that I am ina hopeless minority,” said 
the old captain, as he caressed the young couple, 
and wiped his eyes with suspicious energy. 
«The essential in the case is that we have the 
use of the treasure and that Grindem does not 
see a shilling of it. And now for the business 
of the day, children. You will remain here, Miss 
Prescott, and keep house forme. Yon will also 
remain here, Mr. Graham, and maintain a con- 
stant guard over Miss Prescott. And as to 


Captain Tobias, he is going to make a thorough 
examination of the whaleboat in which you came 


here, Mr. Graham, and see if it is not fit to take 
us to the coast of Guatemala !” 

The young couple started excitedly, bestow- 
ing keen glances of inquiry upon their bete- 
factor. 

Yes, I mean just what I say, children,” he 
resumed. “The day may soon come when we 
shall have to leave this island in a hurry. If 
those three sailors, for instance, who belonged 
to the “Messenger,” as you were telling me, 
should arrive here in due course, and join them- 
selves unto Grindem, what sort of a show would 
we have for taking eare of ourselves, seeing that 
T am an old cripple ?” 

« The arrival of those men would indeed be a 
great misfortune for us,” said our heroine, 
thoughtfully. “They were well acquainted 
with Grindem, even tothe extent of knowing 
his real name, and this fact is in itself enough 
to show that they had been drawn intimately 
together. Like attracts like, you know! 

**In any case, we are as likely to be early in- 
formed of a hostile arrival as Grimdem possibly 
ean be,” declared Albert, withthe same thought- 
ful air which had characterised Helen. “ An- 
other thing, I will pay a quict visit to Grindem’s 
hut, or to the neighbourhood, just before dark, 
and see if he has been favoured with the arrival 
of auxiliaries.” 

“A good idea,” commented Captam Tobias. 
“Only you must take good care not to be way- 
laid in going or coming !” 

**We are certainly entitled to look after him, 
since he has been playing spy and sneak,” de- 
elared Helen. “But I agree with Captain 
Tobias, Mr. Graham, that you must be very 
careful and watchful and not allow him to take 
you at a disadvantage.” 

Twice during the day, when there was a 
brief suspension in the falling of the rain, 
Albert and Helen ascended to one ef the most 
elevated hills, glass in hand, to see if a sail was 
within sight, but no sign of any was seen. 
These walks were not taken without an ex- 
change of thoughts that tended to draw their 
souls very rapidly ee A It was indeed for 
both very natural to love ! 

“What a sad experience for Captain Tobias 
these twenty years of waiting and watching,” 
murmured Helen, as they were on their way 
back from the second of these trips. “ How 
often he must have gone up to those hills to 
look for the ship that never came.” 

“Yes; and how terrible must have been his 
disappointments,” returned Albert. ‘I wonder 
that he has preserved through them all such a 
fund of hope and patience.” 


wherever’ placed, always watching and waiting 
for ships which never come?” murmured Helen. 
“It seems to be the will of Heaven, as far as 
this world is concerned, that our longings are 
not satisfied, and that our hopes remain unan- 
swered. This is, at least, my experience.” 

“And mine too, Miss Prescott,” returned 
Albert, with deep feeling. ‘‘ But may there not 
be a glorious significance in that thirst with 
which we thirst, and that hunger with which we 
hunger? Will not the fruitions of the world to 
come be all the brighter by reason of these 
earthly disappointments and denials ?” 

«They will, undoubtedly,” declared Helen. 

“Then why should we mourn? As dark as 
has been my lot, Miss Prescott, I have still had 
my compensations. I know that my lost ones are 
not given over to suffering and annihilation, 
but that they have been gathered within the 
everlasting holy of holies, where they await my 
coming.” 

“Oh! that isso, Mr. Graham,” murmured 
Helen, her eyes filling with tears. “My poor 
father—my parents are there !”” 

And mine also. What, then, are all the 
darknesses of life in comparison with its glories 
and grandeurs? What all the horrors of hate 
in comparison with the raptures.of love?’ And 
what all the hidéousness of crime in comparison 
with the beauty of goodness? All the sorrows 
I have ever known, Miss Prescott,” and he 
faced about in the lonely path, coming to a halt 





and looking into her eyes, while he seized her 
hands, “are as nothing im comparison with the 





«But, after all, is not every human being, | 4 





joy of looking into your sweet eyes this moment, 
and of being told every thought and sense 
that you return the love and devotion I bear 
you. My own little darling,” and he enfolded 


the radiant and happy girl in his arms, embrac- 
ing her tenderly, “Ilove you! I love you? 
Will you be mine ?” 

CHAPTER XII. 


Tx rain was pouring in torrents before the 
young couple reached the cabin of the old 
navigator, but they walked on, arm in arm, as 
slowly as if the clearest of summer skies was 
above them. Indeed, so visible in their every 
look and action was their great happiness, that 
Captain Tobias, chancing to look from one of 
his windows, as they approached, could not help 
seeing that something unusual had happened. 

“The thing is turning out just as I ex- 
peeted,” he said to himself, rubbing his hands 
joyfully together and flushing with delight. 
“There they are—with their heads im one 
bonnet. But how could it be otherwise ? They 
were not only created for each other, but they 
have been thrown together here under such cir- 
cumstances that an hour of acquaintance counts 
for a year of chance meetings im the ordinary 
walks of existence.” 

The eouple soon came in, arousing as if from 
a dream. The “rain-shedders” with which 
they had been supplied were literally dripping. 
Their faces were as bright as the fire Captain 
Tobias had provided for their reception. 

“We have been gone longer than we in- 
tended, Captain Tobias,” Helen hastened to say, 
apologetically. “I hope you haven’t been 
alarmed abont us.” 

“ The truth is, the rain held up more than an 
hour,” observed Albert, “and the day was so 
much finer than at first promised, that. we 
took a sort of circular route in going and com- 
ing.” 

The old captain turned his gaze from one 
sunny face to the other, raising his finger in 
playful threatening. 

Oh, I know very well what you have been 
about,” he said, smilingly. “I daresay you 
haven’t onee thought of me or of Grindem since 
you, left me.” 

“Oh, yes we have, sir,” assured our heroine 
—* not of Grindem, perhaps; why should we? 
but of you, Captain Tobias, we have been 
thinking and talking almost constantly.” 

“And what have you been thinking and 
saying about me, if I may be so bold as to in- 
uire ?”” 


“ We have been deciding and arranging that 

ou are always—always to live with us, and 
eat the best room in the house, Captain 
Tobias.” 

** Oho! that’s your little game, is it?” roared. 
the delighted old aes Fs as he took each ef 
them bythe chin. “I am to live with you, 
amI? And who are you to live with, if you 
please ?”” 

«*Why—don’t you see ?—it’s all settled ?” 
stammered Helen, becoming as rosy as possible. 
“€ Albert loves me, and I love him, and we both 
love you, Captain Tobias, and it’s all settled. 
between Albert and me that you are always to 
have a home with us, if we can only make our 
escape from this terrible island.” 

The mood of Captain Tobias changed from 
gay to grave on the instant. His broad chest 
heaved with emotion. 

“T congratulate you both, children,” he said, 
feelingly, “upon the pleasant understanding 
which has been brought about between you in 
the course of your walk. It seemed to me, the 
moment I saw you together, that you were des- 
tined for each other. You can imagine therefore 
how happy I am to know that the future I so 
promptly assigned you is not a vain imagina- 
tion, but agbright and joyous reality. Iam sure 
you will accept my best wishes and heartiest 
blessing !” 

An hour ed as quickly as delightfully, 
during whieh the trio had supper, and then 
Albert rose and armed himself, with a serious 
expression of countenance. 
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“Tam going to take a stroll as far as Grin- 
dem’s hut, Captain Tobias,” he announced, 
“and will leave Helen to your care in my 
absence. To be on the safe side, you had 
better bar the door as soon as I am gone, 
and not admit anyone, until yon know who is 
demanding admittance.” 

“Your wishes shall be our law, Albert,” de- 
clared Captain Tobias. 

The arms of our heroine stole gently about 
the neck of her lover. He ‘could hear the 
quickened beating of her heart. 

«You will be very careful, dearest?” she 
whispered. ‘* You will be on your guard against 
Grindem while with him, and against being 
waylaid after you leave him ?”’ 

“Of course, darling,” assured Albert, cares- 
sing his betrothed. ‘“ I think I comprehend that 
man too well to falla victim to his wickedness 
or cunning.” 

It was still raining hard when Albert set out 
upon his errand. ‘The day was drawing to a 
close, and it was the intention of our hero to 
arrive at the hut of Grindem just at nightfall, 
so that he could survey the scene by both sight 
and hearing without betraying his presence, if 
it should seem desirable to him to take any par- 
ticular precautions. 

He had nearly reached the lone hut when he 
heard sounds of an axe*chopping wood, and a 
moment thereafter he was absolutely startled 
by hearing Grindem say, as the blows were 
temporarily suspended : 

“Don’t do that, Weedin! In fact, I don’t 
want you to show yourself at all until I tell you. 
Better stay within doors. I can bring all the 
wood and water that is wanted.” 

“ All right, sir,” was the answer. 

As brief as was this response, it was quite 
sufficient to tell Albert that Grindem was no 
longer alone. His pulses quickened at the 
thought. The mere fact was a menace, and 
possibly a peril. 

Pressing his steps, he reached a point of 
observation that enabled him to command a 
view of the clearing around the hut in time 
to see the figure of Weedin as that worthy 
vanished. 

Halting behind a dense group of bushes Albert 
watched and listened. 

Grindem had resumed chopping and was 
swinging the axe fiercely. Evidently he was 
ao the preparation of his fuel for the 
night. 

«I see,” mused our hero. ‘ Weedin is one 
of those three sailors. If one of them has 
reached the island, why not all of them ?” 

The mere thought gave him a thrill of un- 
easiness, 

“ Still, if they have all arrived here safely,” 
he reflected further, “there would be four of 
them to assail us. In that case, why have they 
not already made an attack upon us? Why 
this wariness and delay? For what are they 
waiting ?” 

Here was, of course, @ puzzle. 

The actual fact in the case—namely, that 
Grindem was waiting toallow his allies to recover 
a portion of their wonted strength, did not just 
then occur to our hero. 

The task Grindem had set himself was soon 
completed, and then he filled a keg with water 
at the adjacent brook, and entered the hut, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

Albert realised already that his visit was 
likely to prove of the most vital importance. 
The necessity of finding out all about the occu- 
pants of the hut was, of course, patent. The 
watcher passed carefully in review all the fea- 
tures of his surroundings. 

, Ashas been taken as a matter of course, a 
small clearing has been made immediately around 
the hut, not merely for the sake of air and light, 
but to afford ready material for the construction 
of the dwelling. 

This circular space could not be crossed by 
our hero until night had fallen, and then only 
at considerable risk of detection; but Albert 
determined not to retreat until he had dis- 
covered the number of Grindem’s allies. 

He accordingly waited until the evening had 


fully set in, and a profound mantle of mist and 
gloom had descended upon the island. 

Then he cautiously left his concealment, 
gliding to the cover of a pile of brush which 
had been left at one corner of the dwelling, and 
which really afforded as good a hiding-place as 
could have been provided. 

The sound of voices, with the rattle of tin 
dishes and frequent bursts of laughter, had been 
for some minutes ringing out upon the air, and 
Albert comprehended that the occupants of the 
hut were several in number, and that they were 
making merry over their supper. 

From the point of observation he had now 
reached he could not only look into one of the 
several small openings which had been left in 
the sides of the hut to serve as windows, but 
he could also overhear through this opening 
every sound louder than a whisper. 

« Here’s to our friend Graham,” the voice of 
Grindem was heard saying. ‘By about this 
hour to-morrow evening we will give him 
the greatest surprise he has ever experi- 
enced !’’ 

“You don’t suppose he knows anything of 
our presence here, do you?” asked Shutter, in 
a voice which attested that he had been drink- 
ing deeply. 

“Of course not,’ answered Grindem. “ If 
he’d come here before night, we should have 
been prepared to see him, as I had all three of 
you stowed away under the floor, so that he 
wouldn’t have seen the least trace of your pre- 
sence. Andas to his coming here after dark, 
that is out of the question. He would break his 
neck in going or coming.” 

« Besides, he is more interested in courting 
the girl than he is in looking after you, Mr. 
Grindem,” suggested Crossley. “ That the 
couple are already over head and ears in love 
with each other, may be taken for granted. 
Given certain premises, it is easy to foresee cer- 
tain conclusions ?”” 

“That's so!” declared Shutter, bringing his 
hand down heavily upon the rude table that 
occupied the centre of the cottage. ‘For in- 
stance, I never see a bottle of whiskey at my 
elbow without foreseeing that in about thirty 
minutes I shall be as drunk as a fiddler.” 

A loud laugh followed this sally. Albert 
crept nearer. Several great points had 
already come to his knowledge. 

In the first place, it was evidently the pur- 
pose of Grindem not to enter upon hostilities 
until the following evening, and it now 
occurred to’our hero that the object of this 
delay was to afford the unscrupulous plotter 
~~ to cultivate the good graces of his 

es. 

The second important discovery of Albert 
was, that the friends of Grindem were three in 
number, and that consequently there were four 
of the rascals to deal with. 

“T take it, boys, that we have all had an ex- 
cellent supper, considering the circumstances,” 
said Grindem, as he arose from the table. 

“Excellent,” confirmed Weedin. 

“TI never fared better,” declared Crossley. 

‘Especially if we incude the whiskey,” said 
Shutter. “ That is one of the most precious 
things you saved from the wreck of the brig, 
Mr. Grindem.” 

«I wag sure you would prize it, if only for 
its rarity,” said Grindem. “And now that 
we are all peaceful within, suppose we discuss 
the work before us in all its details. The first 

int is, of course, to take the old hermit and 
, renee ge prisoners, binding them hand and 

100’ v? 

“Yes, we understand that,” exclaimed 
Shutter, looking around with maudlin gravity 
upon his companions. 

“The second point is for me to seize the 
girl,” pursued Grindem. “If I can arrive at 
an understanding with her by fair means, well 
and good; if I cannot, I’ll shut’ her up in this 
hut in the closest sort of captivity until I break 
her haughty spirit. And the third point is, to 
find out from the old hermit where he has 
hidden that famous treasure, and take posses- 
sion of it.” 





You see it’s not a long job, boys,” said 


Weedin. “In the course of to-morrow night 
it shall be completed!’ 
“Tf you are strong enough to warrant mo 
in going to war,” said Grindem. ‘How do 
you feel to-night, Crossley ?” 

«Well, not so fierce as I might, sir, but I still 
think I could make a very good fight.” 

The two other sailors expressed themselves 
in similar terms. 

“T am not quite certain in regard to you, 


” 


said Grindem, thoughtfully, as he surveyed the 
lank figures and emaciated features of his aliics. 
«I think it’s possible that you will have to re- 
main quiet for a week before you will be {it for 
a scrimmage. The truth is, you lost all your 
flesh on the wreck, and are little more than 


skeletons.” 

“We are doubtless stronger than we look,” 
assured Shutter. 

“It is easy to settle the question as to your 
strength,” said Grindem. “I think I can 
handle all three of you. Suppose we try it, just 
for exercise ?” 


“Three to one ?” ejaculated Weedin. “ What 
fun it will be ?” 

“It’s settled, then ?” cried Grindem, arising. 
** T’ll produce those cords we have laid away tor 


Master Graham, and I will see if I cannot take 
all three of you prisoners, despite all you can do 
to prevent me.” 

The prospect was entirely of a nature to pleaso 
the three men, and they lost no time in prepar- 
ing for the struggle. 

“ Of course if I can handle you,” said Grindem, 
“ youare hardly fit to make war upon the enemy. 
But, on the other hand, if you are able to cap- 
ture me, why, we'll make things hot for Master 
Graham and the old hermit to-me-row night, 
you may be certain.” 

“ All right, sir. That’s a very good way to 
put it,” commented Shutter. “Are you all 
ready, Mr. Grindem ?” 

* Yes, all ready.” 

« Then here’s at you.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Tur Lonpon anp Norra Western Rait- 
wary.—The report of this company for the half 
year ending June 380 states that the net proceeds 
of the working in that period were £1,392,033, 
and that the balance from last account was 
£27,577, making £1,422,610 as the disposable 
balance. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


electric light in Paris and elsewhere, the 
London Stereoscopic Company have caused 
powerful machinery to be erected at their 
Regent Street premises for the production of 
this new lighting agency, and claim to be first 
in applying it to purely commercial purposes. 
A considerable number of persons assembled one 
evening recently, to witness the illumination of 
the lower end of Regent Street by means of a 
lamp in connection with the apparatus, and as 
usual the soft but powerful rays of the electric 
light caused the ordinary street lamps to leok 
dim and yellow, as though seen through a fog, 
by force of contrast. This lamp, besides illu- 
minating the street, is made to throw its light 
upon the window of the company’s premises, 
and thus it can readily be seen by a giance at 
the coloured photographs there displayed that 
the new light is no destroyer of even the most 
delicate colours. 

The apparatus, which is constructed accord~ 
ing to Messrs. Siemen’s plan, consists of am 
electric coil, worked by an eight-horse power 
gas engine, and emitting a constant succession 
of tiny sparks. The coil communicates with a 
burner in the ground glass lamp outside, and 
produces a light equal in brilliancy to about 
4,000 candles. This isthe smallest illuminating 
power that can be produced with a due regard 
to economy with any known system of the kind. 
Itis this fact that renders the electric light un- 





suited in the present stage of its development 


Fottowine up the successful use of the 
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+3 "but a large scale of operations. An 
illuminating power of such magnitude neces- 
sari ily inv ‘Ives a large outlay, and it is in this 
~matter of expense that the value of the. electric 
ght as a substitute for coalgas will probably 
be ultimately decided, but the advocates of the 
present system are confident that the advan- 
tage in this respect will be found on the side of 
the new agency. 
The object which the Stereoscopic Company 
had in view, however, in fitting up the 
anparatus at their establishment: has been, not 
o much the lichting up of the:exterior of their 
pr mises, as the taking of photographs upon 
dull or foggy days. With three burners of an 
ageregate illuminating power of 16,000-eandles 
it is stated that a light is produced more power- 
ful for the purposes : of photography than that 
and that photographs have been 
successfully taken by this means. The absence 
of the overheating qualities of coal-gas from 
¢he new light is much insisted on. 


any 


of the sun, 


Tye committee of the British Association ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability and estimate 
the expense of constructing Mr. Babbage’s 

cal machine (perhaps the most marvellous 
nent for arithmetical computation ever 
wd), made their report atthe Dublin 
r. In their opinion, the engine, in the 
nt state of the design, is' not more than a 
«tical possibility, though they do not-doubt 

e utility of such a machine as the inventor 

mtewplated. After the necessary details were 
worked out, if indeed, they can be worked ‘out 


t all, the cost of the engine would be expressed | 
in vens of thousands of pounds; and, under: all | 


circumst the committee declined to 
its construction. 


unces, 


uGH not characterised by any remark- 
1ovelty, the meeting of the British Associa- 
r the Advancement of Science this year, 
ublin, is described as having been a success- 
» in every respect. The most noteworthy 
s were-made by Dr:-Spottiswoode, the 
nt, Mr. Romanes, who spoke on animal 
lige nee, Professor Huxley, who opened the 
iness of the department of anthropology, 
and | ro > Dewar, who delivered a, lecture 
on modern id is of chemical, action, Mlustrated 
by elaborat nd novel ex xperiments which are 
ken of as ‘ magull nt. We have previously 
the president’s..address. Professor 
y reviewed the recent progress of anthro- 
, ond said that his memory went back to 
me when anybody who broached the notion 
xistence of fossil man would have been 
y laughed at. But now it was beyond all 
ion¢that ‘intelligent ‘man existed at times 
try was different from what it is at present. 
ievrd the celebrated Neanderthal skull 
ng to the lowest form of human being of 
h we have any knowledge, and saw no 
n for doubting that the men who lived in 
» to which it belonged were in all ‘essen- 

ilar to men of the present day. 
THE 
supposed 
Proiessor Wa 


recent ecipse 


conjecture ef Sir George Airy that the 
tson of Ann Arbour during the 
might be the star Theta Cancri, 
s disposed, of by the’ account of his dis- | 
covery which Professor Watson has communi- 
cated to the American Journal of Science and 
Arts. rom this it appears that he distinctly | 


seer 


upposed plaz 1et. 


sun and il 





BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 
By the Author of “Clytie. Cranbourne,” “The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
GEORGE GARLAND’S REQUEST. 


A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long mone 
LoNGFELLOW 


Katiz was still trembling with excitement 
when after her sleepless night and early m ot 
walk she got back to the pretty cottage whi 
was now her. home. 

How it'was she could not tell, but she felt like 
a poor little fly encompassed with the cunningly 
spun webs of many spiders, and though she was 
not the victim of any of her enemies. as yet) it 
seemed as though turn whichever way she would 
she could not escape them. 

Her landlady looked up in surprise when she 
saw her enter the house, for she herself had but 
just risen and was quite incapable of ywppreciat- 
ing the charm of an early walk whilethe dew 
was on the grass, before the earth was properly 
warmed, and more practical still, when her fast 
had not been broken. 

The girl made an observation as: to whab she 
had been doing, then sought her »bédroom: to 
hide her burning cheeks, take off her walking 
attire and attempt to calm her tumultuous. and 
angry thoughts. 

“ How dare he !” she thought; her a 
with indignation ; “what:can I-ever have said or 
done that should make ‘him presume to insult 
me like this. A married man to come and offer 
to leave his wife and child to run away with me. 
The very thought is degrading torme. ‘I thought 
of his wife when he spoke ;' I forgot how. cruelly 
wicked it-was of him to make such a proposal to 
me. Oh! what can Ido+—what shall 1. do—to 
drivethe memory of it from my mind. | I feel as 
though some vile thing had touched and tainted 
me.” 

And the poor girl knelt by the bed and 
writhed in mental shame»and agony, feeling, 
though it was not the case, that Fretwell must 
have thought lightly of her,»or he would never 
have ventured to.address her as he had done. 

She made no allowance for the: man’s natural 
vanity, for his wife’s incessant'taunts and insane 
jealousy ; she: put it all down to something 
wrong in herself, and’ neverin ‘her life had she 
felt so weak and helpless and humiliated. 

A tap at the door told her that breakfast ‘was 


whol* physical conformation of the | rng 00 prea rcemgnedegees weal pa wety eerie 


knew that curious eyes: were upon her, and 
that to look as she really, felt was a luxury 
whieh it was ,imperative .she' should deny 
herself. 

Despite her walk she had no. appetite, and 
she played with her/food rather tham ate it, and 
when at last: the meal was. over, the: things 


| taken away,and she had watered her flowers 


intra-Mercurial planet observed by | 


and arranged her books and. :papers, she sat 
down, pen in hand, ‘and tried to: write. Pen, 


|ink and paper were there, but she: might 


| 


saw Theta Cancri,at the same time with the | lying as she believed ill. unto death, for ‘the 


as weil have tried to! fly by tying:on a couple of 
large-wings to her shoulders, as to write this 
morning, for not an idéa would come. 

She ‘thought of ‘poor Teddy Dale. mis- 
| taken for a time for Basil .Ressbutn,. and now 


Thus he says: ‘* Between the | news that he had been murdered had not yet 
a Cancri and south ef the middle |/reached , her. 


of the field, I came across a star, estimated at | to Percy Rossburn,; and she sighed painfully. 


the time to be of the four anda half magnitude, 
which sh« 
io dul 


aad 


What would he think if he. knew of the insult 


1¢ With a ruddy dight, and certainly that.had been offered her this morning? Couldn’t 
ser dise than the spurious dise of a |she imagine the curl of contempt om his scorn- 


And inanother place: “ The appearance ful lips! 


he object arrested my attention even before I 
ro 


StUwe ard. 


telescope to the known star farther thought. 
‘It was very much larger than | Lottie’ s words came back again. What evil 


A shiver of pain went through her at the 
And then, the remembrance of 


bich was Theta Caneri, and its light | could Mrs. Fretwell be meditating against her’? 
ed. The appearance of the dise was ; She had never wilfully. done her the: slightest 
lead me to believe that it was situated | injury, how then could she have incurred her 


} enmity ? 


Then, her. thoughts wandered |. 


The knowledge that the Garlands were. going 
away too helped to.sadden and pain her, and 
thus absorbed her hands fell listlessly - upon 
her lap; she had. not even her old coma 
the. fire to look into, the weather, , bein 
warm for one,and she was beginning to fine 
seriously of going back for a few. weeks: to, Great 
Barmouth,. when a knock at the front,door 
and the mention of her own name roused her, 
and she rose .with more cordiality than she 
might otherwise have‘shown, to receive George 
Garland. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, extending ‘her 
hand ; “are’you alone?” 

“Yes, whom did you expect with me?” was 
his natural question. 

“Tthought yoursister Minnie would have 
walked over. with) you}, shé half promised to 
come to-+ 

«Then Ty eal she will. I didn’ttell her I 
was coming. What, not one, Katié'?” 

And he tried .to kiss her. 

“ Certainly not!’ sAndishe drew back with 
—: while her cheek flushed. 

After the experience of: this morning she was 
not minded to abate one iota of the deference 
she: considered her due. 

“ You're awfully cool toa fellow, Katie, par- 
ticularly when I’ve told everybody: that Pm 

ing to marry you.” 
+: tr should not hawe: done anything of the 
kind. I particularly told: you Iywouldn’t bind 
myself by any promise to you, and between 
ourselves, I don’t think I,shall ever marry at 
all. So don’tlet us talk any more about it; at 
present at least.” 

* That’s alk very well. I came over hree.on 
purpose to talk about it; our folks are all 
going toGermany. Amy has taken somé fad in 
her head, and sherwon’t let us ask you unless 
you are positively engaged to me; she’s 
jealous of you, that’s the long and short of the 
matter.” 

“Jealous of me! And in ¢onnection with 
‘wharh ?” aslted the:girl, her eyes flashing. 

*« Percy Ressburn,” was the prompt reply. 

*¢ Ridiculous !” And: she: half :turnediaway to 
hide the glow.of:love and hope upon her face. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,”’ pursued:the 
young man,'“for I felt rather savage at. your 
going off with him and unele and! Minnie. last 
night, and I/not invited.” 

** Going off with him !’’ repeated the girl with 
some ‘impatience. ‘It: was no -pleasure 'party. 
I went with Minnie to your uncle’s chambers to 
identify'asmian ; after that we were ‘all hungry, 
and we had some dinner. You are perfectly 
ridiculous, Mt. Garland. How dre you getting 
on with’ your studies ?” 

“‘Oh, very well, but it’s awfully dull work; 
but about. this, trip to Germany; will you go 
with us?” : 

** No, thank you:” 

"9 Because of the conditions ??? And the young 
man’s face fell. 

“Partly,” was the reply; “ but even without 
that I should noti<eare to-be an ‘unwelcome’ ad- 
dition to your-mother’s party, and that, by your 
own confession, if I went I should-be.” 

“It’s only Amy whois jealous of you, and 
she is nobody.” 

“ She is your ¢ldest sister, and’ the journey is 
to be made at her suggestion ahd: desire. No, 
thank you, Mr. Garland; I'll. gang my ain gate, 
if you please.” 

* It’s very unkind of you,’ ’ the retorted, hotly ; 
** it’s only’ because you won’t an end to my 


| uncertainly, and give wp the privilege of. tor- 


menting me.” 

«TI don’t want to torment:you,” with a frank 
smile, while she opened wide:her blue eyes with 
surprise } ‘‘ but:.as I-have told you: before, you. 
don’t, know your owinind,.and perhaps I don’t 
know mine, either for that matter.” 

«Then you! won't goowith us?” 

« No, thank you.” 

“Not if I make ‘believe we're engaged ‘and 
don’t tie you down with a promise, or expectany 
‘demonstration of.affiection from you or any con- 
céssion whatever.” 

“No; -L\will niake'nocbargains fér my love 





ox'for my society;”” was the reply, witha smile ; 
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“when I give either I do so freely and without 
any arriére pensée. I hope you will all have as 
the Americans say, ‘a good time’ of it, and I 
will write to Minnie while you are away, so she 
can tell you what I am doing if you have any 
interest in my movements.” 

«Tff? with an angry toss of the head; 
«« won’t you write to me ?” 

“Of course not. I shall be busy. I am 
thinking of going home to Barmouth for a few 
weeks. The sands and the sea, the yawls and 
the trawlers will be old familiar sights; you 


don’t know what it is to have lived by thesea} yan to 


all your life, and then to go quite away from 
it.” 

“No, I don’t, but #f you won’t go to the 
Continent with us ’H stay at home too.” 

“That would be absurd; you would spoil, 
the pleasure of yotr mother ‘and sisters and see | 
nothing of me, for as I tell you, I don’t think E, 
shall be here. Ah! Who is that?” 

For the knocker had sounded, and a few 
seconds later Minnie Garland, bright and fresh. 
in her morning dress, and after her brisk walt, 
<ame into the room. 

«“ Good-morning, deat! You here, George ? 
Have you been successful ? Is it settled? Are 
you coming with us, Katie?” 

“No ; I think of going to Great Bartmouth.” 

“Ah!” ina tone ae “not to 
stay ; not for good, I hope 

“Oh, no, but sit down 5 you nen nag: 

“Yes; that reminds me; something dread 
ful has hay 3; Unele was 
for to go to his chambers this morning, 
and he sent a letter to mamma by a messenger. 
saying he could not go with her to her lawyer's 
as he had promised. Phe poor ——— you 
went to see yesterday is ned; he has been 
murdered.” 

«« Murdered !” repeated Katie, in horror and 
dismay. ‘ Why, he was ill—dying, who could 
have wanted to kill him ?” 

“T don’t know. Uncle’s message has shocked 
us all; he himself seems in a dreadful state of 
agitation.” 


“So I should imagine! Poor Teddy Dale.” 


“Well, I suppose I must ‘be off,’ said 
George Garland, suffering’ from a sense of 
defeat. 


«You don’t start for the Continent for a few 
days, do you?” asked Katie, scarcely knowing 
what to say, and glad he was going. 

“No, not till next week,” was the reply. 
Then turning to his sister, George Garland 
said: 

“Try to persuade her, Min, I’ve failed,” and 
with a hurried adieu, the young nian left the 


house. 

*«* Poor George!” sighed his sister. 

“You needn’t pity him,” returned Katie, 
with a smile; “ he is in love with his love,’ not 
with me. I dare venture anything upon it;'and 
if faim mistaken, I don’t suppose it would go 
very hard with him; but to do as he wishes, 
and allow him now to entér into an engagement 
to marry, would be a far greater wrong to him 
than to me. He will lose his heart to some 
German miidchen, and if he doesn’t, I may 
attach meré value to his assertions when he re- 
turns than I now do.” 

«Well, of course, you know best,” réplied 
Minnie, with a sigh; “but I should like you for 
a sister.” 

Katie bent and gave her a kiss, and George 
Garland’s ‘sister felt, though no words were 
spoken, that there was a half « promise for his 
hopes in the action. When Katie spoke again 
if was to say’: 

“You are in no hurry, are you? [ can’t work 
to-day, and I should be so glad of your com- 
pany.” 

dd Yes, I will stay, or go for a walk with you; 
if I get back in time for dinner T shall’ do ‘very 
well.” 

So it was arranged. But before the girls 
parted,’ the news of another tragedy reached 
them; nearer‘and more terrible to one of the 
two than the death of poor Teddy Dale had 
been, for Katie wondered wildly—desperately— 





gpother she had in any way been the cause of 


CHAPTER XII. 

TERROR STRICKEN, yet scarcely knowing what 
she was afraid of, Lottie stood at the foot of the 
stairs with the front door wide open so that she 
could escape if she chose, @id called out in a 
terrified tone : 

“Is anything the matter, ma’am ?” 

No answer. She repeated the inquiry. 

Still the same silence, broken only by the 
moaning of the wind, and then the girl, grown 
desperate with fri¢ht, #iehed out into the road, 
and Foy yee ‘@istance & — she 

eaught hold of and 


«“Come'leome't I don’t know what has hap- 
_ Paveiteeidl she’s killed herself and the 


at ‘neti ‘astotiishment. At 
 fivet-hethonght she was mad or tipsy, but as she 
6M GHied to drag him ithe direction from 
had come, he said grufily : 
“ Ail tight, don’t tear thy coat. Where am I 
wanted ? 


may y rar gem entered as smal house 
pointing to the upper foomre-said : 
« There’s somet! crt ap there Tdon’t 

know what it is, but 
throuch the ceiling, and Mes. Frettwell was like 
a madwoman when I saw her @a hour ago. 

The man’s cheek slightly phe had a 
constitutional repulsion to 


or horrible, eee a gen omen Se stairs | 


he said to: 

« You'd better come with me.” 

Very page sre she complied, following close 
upon the policeman’s heels. 

Reaching the’small thoteh pretty bedroom 
the gitl’s fears wete confirmed ; for there on the 
floor ¢ in‘herown blood was the poor woman 
whose violence and jealousy had driven everyone 
from her. 

She was quite dead. A-Yazorthat she held in 
her hand was the weapon with which she had 
taken her own life, and Lottie, when her eyes 
rested on this horrible ‘si¢ht, sank down, white 
with terror, moaning: .““ I knew it—I knew it.” 

Suddenly she remembered the baby, and 
looked about wildly for it. Not far had she to 
seek. There it was upon the bed, so calm, so 
still; not a cry eochbed? it. No ery will ever pass 
throu gh those parted lips again, and the absence 
of any mark of violence upon the infant, and 
that strong smell of almonds that comes from 
its mouth, tell but too surely the manner of its 
death. 

“Come out of the room,” said the policeman, 
glad to get away from the repulsive sight after 
he had convinced himself that life in both 
mother and child was extinct; then he locked 
the bed room door, putting the key in his pocket, 
and asked Lottie if she could run to the police- 
station ? 

The girl shook her head; she was almost 
speechless with terror and orief, but she pointed 
to a boy who was loitering outside, as one who 
would do his bidding ; then ran across the yard 
to her own house. Her white face startled the 
old woman, who asked, anxiously : 

“ What’s happened? What’sthe matter ?” 

«Just what I told you she would do; and we 
might have stopped it perhaps if you'd done as 
I begged you, Sue. Oh, I'll never forget the 
sight! Never! And the poor baby dead ! and 
to think we might havé saved him !” 

Don’t say that,” exclaimed the old woman, 
half wild with selfish fright, yet not understand- 
ing the full extent of the tragedy, “don’t say 
that; you'll getus into trouble maybe, both of 
us. And how was I to know she wouldn’t tell 
me to go and mind my own business ?” 

“ Well, Sue, she’ll never say that again,” was 
the reply, in'a tone of utter despondency. You 
ought to. have gone over with me when I 
begged you to go. If I had been there alone I 
couldn’t have done much to save her, but to- 
gether we might have kept her from being so 
mad atid go wicked. J wish I knew where the 
master was to be found. "Twill be an awful 
shock to him, poor fellow, when he hears it.” 

“You don’t think he did it, Lottie, do you?” 
hissed the old creature, with a wicked, cunning 
gleam in her eye. 





“Did it!” repeated the girl, flashing up. 
«What, killed them ?” she went on. “ No; no 
more than you did, and not as much. You 
might have helped to save them, but he was 
driven away.” 

“TI know you was always fond of Mr. Fret- 
well, Lottie,” said the old creature, in a wheed- 
ling and yet half threatening tone, as she 
watched the girl’s face greedily. 

But she was not rewarded for her random 
shot, for Lottie replied, calmly : 

“Yes, I liked both of them in a way, but 
"twas the baby I was most fond of. Poor 
little Freddy, I shall never nurse and kiss him 
again.’ 

“« But how did she doit? Is she quite gone ?”” 
questioned the old woman, curiously. 

«Go and see,” was the reply, and Lottie was 
leaWing the room, when Sue remembered the 
blaiwe which might be cast upon her, and she 

to entreat : 

‘Don’t say you asked me to go over with you, 
Wis Lottie; *twon’t do no good now, whatever 
it might have done before, and I’m an old 
woman, and “twill upset me dreadful to go be- 
fore the coroners and,” she added, with malice, 
«TI might make a mistake and say nasty things 
about ‘handsome Fred’ as I’ve heard you girls 
‘GN tHe poor thing’s husband.” 

Lottie felt the stab, though she gave no 
Visible sign of it, and:she said, quite calmly : 

“You'll speak the truth, I suppose, Sue; so 
}shall 1.” 

And as the old woman was beginning to urse 
her point again, she replied, sharply : 

“TI believe I told the policeman that you 
wouldn’t go with me; and I shall answer truly 
every question I’m asked. I’m going up to my 
room a bit. wt anybody wants me you'll know 
where I am.’ 

So saying she ascended the stairs and left her- 
Ste was an intensely selfish old woman. She 
could be spiteful on occasions, but selfishness 
and love of ease were her two most striking 
characteristics, and she knew very well that her 
comfort and perquisites would be greatly 
interfered with if her refusal to go over to Mrs. 
Fretwell’s when Lottie believed her to be ina 
dangerous condition, were to become known. 

Remorse for having refused, she had none, 
even though the consequences had been so fatal, 
but she felt that in some way or other she must 
silence Lottie; then, curiosity to seé’ what had 
really occurred overcame all other considerations, 
and shé slruffied xeross the yard to satisfy it. 

And ‘meanwhile, Lottie sat’ in ier room de- 
bating & wtomentous question. What should 
she do with the sealed packet which the dead 
woman had written, and that no living creature 
besides herself knew of ? 

“ Tnv sure it would be the best and kindest 
thing to both the living and the dead to hurn 
the letter unopened,” mused the girl, “ but dare 
I? shall I be punished for it if it is found out, 
and shall T be right in acting on my own judy- 
ment in a matter that isn’t really my own 
business ?” 

So pondered the girl, taking furtive glances 
at the ominous packet which professed to con- 
tain the reason why that poor mad creature 
had hurried, unbidden, with her child’s death 
upon her soul, into the presence of her 
Maker. 

“T daren’t destroy it,” said Lottie, at last, 
with a gasp, as she’ returned it to her pocket ; 
“T daren’t.’ ’'ddo a good deal to spare Katie 
Jessop any pain or dis¢race when too I know she 
doesn’t deserve it. But I can’t do this. [f he 
comes back Pil give it to him, and he must 
please himself what he does with it. Ill say 
nothing about ‘it till I’m obliged.” 

Later in ‘the day, as I have stid, a letter ar- 
rived addressed to Lottie, from Mr. Fretwell, 
and asking her to give theone enclosed from his 
lawyer to his wife. 

Mis. Chater arrived on the spot at this 
moment, for the news of the tragedy had spread 
with marvellous rapidity, and Lottie showed her 
the letter she had just received. 

“hat is fortunate,” said that energetic 
woman ; “he wants some clothes sent; he shall 
have a telegram instead. He must be on the 
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spot ; People are beginning to speak suspiciously 
about his absence.” 

Then she sent off her telegram, asked num- 
berless questions; talked to the police; made 
herself very fussy and sometimes useful; but 
would not consent to enter the house where the 
tragedy had taken place, or look upon the faces 
of the victims. 

Instead of that she drove over to see 
Katie Jessop, and tell her how fortunate it 
was she had ‘left the school before this sad 
affair occurred. 

“She was mad, I am convinced, quite mad, 
my dears, and that is the verdict the jury will 
bring in, you may depend upon it,” she said, as 
soon as Katie and Minnie, who was still with 
her friend, had recovered from the first shock of 
horror and amazement on hearing the awful 
news. “ But I must return,” she went on; “I 
have telegraphed for Mr. Fretwell, who was 
away when this occurred, and I shonld like to 
see him or know if he is coming. Can J drive 
you back with me, Minnie, I see you have your 
bonnet on ?” 

“Yes, thank you, I shall be glad if you will,” 
was the reply. 

Thus the friends parted, and during the whole 
of the drive Mrs. Chater tried by every kind of 
cross-question she could devise, to ascertain if 
Katie Jessop and Frederick Fretwell had met 
once, twice, or oftener since the former had left 
the school. 

Fortunately Minnie knew nothing about the 
Fretwells ; she had never heard Katie mention 
the man’s name; she did not know that his con- 
duct and his wife’s violent jealousy had been the 
cause of Katie giving up teaching as a profes- 
sion, and taking to literature, and had she been 
told this, she would not have believed it. Con- 
sequently Mrs. Chater, when she put Minnie 
down at the door of the Willows, was no wiser 
on the subject than when she had offered her a 
seat in the carriage. 

One person at the Willows that evening was 
greatly affected at hearing of Mrs. Fretwell’s 
death, even though he did not show it much at 





[MORE TROUBLE FOR KATIE.] 


the time, and this was Colonel Chartres. No 
man knew better than he how suspicion, when 
once breathed over a woman’s fair fame, will 
taint it evermore, be she as innocent as the 
angels themselves, and he trembled lest this 
poor insane creature in a moment of mad 
jealousy had thus taken her own life to make 
the shaft more deadly which she had prepared 
to be launched at her supposed rival. 

So anxious was he, that poor Teddy Dale’s 
death, which in the morning had so shocked 
him, almost passed out of his mind now, and he 
lay awake half the night trying to decide upon 
what was best to be done, 

He was very angry with Amy Garland; but 
for her petty jealousy Katie would have been a 
welcome and delighted guest among them, and 
could the colonel have found a suitable 
chaperone the chances are that the party would 
have been split into two, and Amy and her 
mother would have found themselves alone. 

But this could not be managed. Colonel 
Chartres had no female relative living save his 
half-sister and her daughters, and he did not 
care to ask any intimate friend who had a wife 
tohelp him to get up such a party as he would 
like. So this time the woman’s obstinacy pre- 
vailed, and Amy Garland completely thwarted 
her uncle. Some triumphs however are more 
costly than defeat, and so this young lady 
found in the long run. 

«Katie must go home to Great Barmouth 
while we are away,” at length decided the old 
man; “it will be a change, and it will be safe, 
which is the principal thing. I will telegraph 
to her aunt in the morning, and I must go over 
and see the child, I feel responsible for her. 
Poor girl, I wish Perey would marry her. I 
should have a home with them then. But it 
won't be. He is too proud and ambitious, and 
I am giving up all hope of finding my son.” 

With which he fell asleep. The next morn- 
ing while Katie was trying with but slight 
success to eat her breakfast, Colonel Chartres 
arrived. 

“Oh, I knew you would come,” she said, 
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springing to her feet; then with a sob, she 
cried. ‘‘ Isn’t it awful?” 

The colonel made her a sign; his quick ear 
had noticed that the landlady who ushered him 
in had not retreated from the other'side of the 
door, and was undoubtedly listening.. 

“Yes, it is,’ he replied; ‘poor fellow, he: 
looked so calm and gentle as he lay there on my 
bed, but for your recognition of him I should: 
have felt that my quest was over, and that I had. 
only found my son to lose him.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t a bit like Basil, sir; there 
wasn’t the slightest resemblance—but—have- 
you had your breakfast ?” 

“Yes, some time ago ; if you have finished, we 
will go for a stroll.” 

A mute assent was given, the door was-opened. 
sharply, and old Sue’s daughter was caught: 
before she could get away or frame an excuse. 

“You can take away the breakfast things,’” 
the girl said, as she passed her; and a few 
seconds later Katie was ready, and the two 
started for a walk together. 

“Now, my child, I know what you were going; 
to talk about,” said the colonel, “ but you-can’t 
be too careful. When did you last see the: 
husband of that unfortunate woman? Since: 
you left the school ?” 

 Yes;” and then Katie, with a hot face, re- 
peated the scene which had taken place the 
previous morning, even to Lottie’s expressions. 
of good will. 

The colonel’s face became graver while he: 
listened, and when the girl- ceased speaking, 
there was silence between them. At last he said. 
uneasily : 

“I must see this ‘girl Lottie. Ah! what is: 
the matter?” for Katie was shrinking to- his. 
side as though for protection. 

« Don’t you see, sir, he is there. That man? 
it is Mr. Fretwell.” 

“Ah! stay where you are, I will come bask: to 

ou.” 

A minute afterwards the two men stood face 
to face. 


(To be Continued.) 
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“MY LOVE IS LIKE A 
RED, RED ROSE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Sinned Against: Not Sinning,” fe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Chaste as ice, pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny. 
SHAKESPEARE: 

“Wuyr should not Clement Woodleigh ac- 
company us to the Continent?” thinks the 
Countess of Brakeholme, as she sits down to 
dinner opposite her husband. ‘ 

The solemn butler and footman move noise- 
lessly about; and as long as they are in the 
room the countess does not broach the subject 
that is uppermost in her mind. Her husband 
asks after her health, and is concerned about her 
appetite; for she carefully keeps up the farce 
of being an invalid. 

“I should like to go cruising in the yacht,” 
she says, as they sit alone after dinner, “ but I 
presume it could not be gotten ready at such 
short notice.” 

“My dear Geraldine!” exclaims the good- 
natured earl, “why did you not mention it be- 
fore? If you would not mind waiting for a day 
or two, I shall at once telegraph to Cowes 
and tell them to get the ‘Sylph’ ready at 
once.” 

“You are very kind,” she replies, amiably. 
“Yes, I should like it very much. I feel sure 
the sea air would do me good.” 

“Then that is decided,” says his lordship. 
“ Davis,” to a footman who has just entered the 
room, “have a telegram sent to the yacht at 
Cowes, ordering it to beready by Friday for the 
reception of her ladyship and myself.” 

* By-the-way,” says the countess, “I have 
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[UNPLEASANT NEWS. ] 


not seen this picture of Isola. I should like to 
see it hefore we leave London.” 

“Do you think you are equal to the exer- 
tion ?”” he asks, apprehensively. 

“Oh, quite,” she replies, “and that reminds 
me that I hada note this evening from 
Woodleigh with reference to that miniature of 
your mother which you wish to have copied.” 
and as she speaks the countess hands Clement 
Woodleigh’s note to her husband. 

“ Geraldine,” he exclaims, with some anima- 
tion lighting up his kindly face, “I like this 
young man; do you think he would care to 
come in the yacht with us ?”’ 

“IT am sure I don’t know,” she replies. 
“You had better ask him.” 

“Have you any objection to my doing so ?” 

* Not the least.” And her heart beats high 
with expectancy at the thought of how readily 
her amiable husband has fallen in with her 
wishes. 

“ He is a gentleman,” pursues the earl, “and 
he may help to relieve the monotony of being 
on sea with only your husband to keep you 
company,” he says, with a little smile. 

«TI meet with no better company than that of 
my husband,” she returns, intent upon making 
herself as agreeable as possible, “‘nor with any 
man more courteous.” 

“Long may you continue in that blissful 
frame of mind,” he says, laughingly, and in 
high good humour at her delicate little bit of 
flattery, “and now, Geraldine, shall I really go 
to-morrow and invite Woodleigh to accompany 
us - 

“Tthink it would be very pleasant to have 
him; he is a most charming companion.” 

“Ts there anyone else you would wish me to 
ask also ?” he inquires. 

«Oh, no, no one else, I think. We three shall 
be quite a pleasant congenial little party 
amongst ourselves.” 

And thus it comes to pass that the Earl of 
Brakeholme calls the next day at Clement 
Woodleigh’s studio, and there proposes to him 
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that he should accompany them in their cruise 
in the yacht. 

«The countess tells me that you want to go 
somewhere near Marseilles.” 

«* Yes ; a small seaport a few miles one side of 


Mr. | it,” he replies, “I want to call and look up a 


ann I have reason to believe is staying 
ere.” 

ee is the name of the place?” asks the 
earl. 

“Nivernay,” is the reply. 

**T do not know that I have eyer heard of it, 
but no doubt we shall be able to make it 
out.” 

When the Earl of Brakeholme takes his 
leave, Clement Woodleigh lights a cigar, and 
ponders upon the curious coincidence of his 
going on the search for Isola Marbourne in her 
own father’s yacht. He also wonders if it can 
be possible that the countess is on the search 
for the Lady Isola also, and if so, why does she 
| wish him to accompany them ? 
| He has just reached this stage of his reflec- 
| tions when the door of his studi» is opened, and 
his friend, Ernest Maybrick, enters uncere- 
moniously. 

“ Well, old man,” he says, as he helps him- 
self to one of Clement Woodleigh’s cigars, . “I 
haven’t seen you since the show opened in 
Piccadilly ; allow me to congratulate you upon 
the success of your picture.” 

“Thank you, Maybrick, I only wish you had 
been equally successful.” 

«IT wish I had been, I am sure,” returns May- 
brick, cheerfully, as he blows a cloud of smoke 
around him. “ Well, better luck next time.” 

“You take the matter very philosophicully,” 
says Clement Woodleigh. 

“No use in doing anything else,” he responds, 
“but, I say, Woodleigh, is it true that you 
sold your picture on the opening day, and got 
one thousand pounds for it ?” 

* Quite true.” 

«‘Lucky dog: well, some people are born to 
good luck.” 

“It was quite an accident my getting the 
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money,” replies Clement Woodleigh. ‘The 
pic ture was bought by the Earl “of Brake- 
hoime. 

«So I have heard,” says Maybrick, drily,and 
in such a tone as to cause Clement Woodleigh 
to look up at him inquiringly. 

“Oh! so that matter has wind !” ‘he ex- 
claims, quickly, and with a y heightened 
colour; “what gossips there-are in the world!” 

«J quite agree with yous" * weplies ‘his’ friend, 
in the same odd, dry ton 

“What the mischief ‘is it to-auyone who}: 
buys my } picture !” he says, somewhat testily. 

y dear boy,” weturns Bizmest’ 


2 


gather, notwithstanding her professions of 
attachment, not by any means anxious for the 
recovery of the Lady Isola.” 

‘At all.events she has circulated the report’ 
I have told you of,” returns Maybrick, “for I 
have it from good authority.” 

“Then deny it everywhere,” says Clement 
Woodleigh, “and in f of what you say, you 
may add that at the'Countess of Brakeholme’s 
especial invitation, I am about to accompany 
both her and her husband on a cruise in the, 

ht ‘round the shores of the Mediterranean 


the kind voice of Tom Bowden, as he comes to 
pay his nightly visit to the invalid. “I am 


A hear from my wife that you have passed 
a trying day.” 


“Net much matter,” replies the invalid, 
faitttly. <‘I cannot expect to see many more 
»days,’and,” he continues, with more vehemence 
‘han could have been supposed from his weak 
State, ““Ghefewer the better.” 

« Reor'feliow !” says Tom Bowden, gently. «I 
daresay you have hada hard life of it. But we 
allvhave-something to bear in this life. For 
inetanes,”’ (he continues, kindly and sympatheti- 
ee ee cone | Rupert Marbourne 
if possitile, “I have often 


« don't you know thatthe world generilly}Clement Woodleigh takes his cigar _— been in such trouble 
cupies itself aboutthings‘thutiit-las theleast walks up and down the studio. There isa I confess, from want of money, 
right to feel curious.abeut?” ‘determined, angered look upon his handsome | that Dheve t it would be better to make 
“IT say, Maybeiek what j and heewears a mighty and solemn-oath | anendof ‘life,and I think I should en 

“Well, I may-aswell teli-you,. ” he | todevote his life to seeking for and dlearing | hwve'been wivked enough to have 
re ine eer roe pore = ‘the name of the ee ma, So peed pinay acer oge ce re 
fact ds, it has , wind sxbout your heaving ‘ jealousy Jong ago, ’ n caren,s can 
reseued the sola Marbourne.” of others may have sarin ome we weulise how wicked even the thought was.” 

Here Ernest suddenly stops short, |. ioe man,” groans Rupert Mar- 
and seems to ll-his faculties upon | — wei “f 
ce-lighting his cigar. , : , 

~« What the misshidl telat toesyone?” CHAPTER. XXX. be anything of the kind, i tre Bowden, 

“Oh, nothing, of course!” and ugain Ernest | Oh love! sweet love! | simply and reverentily, «but I only know that 
Maybrick speaks in a ‘slightly embarrassed and ‘That for ever thou. liest het! | what isis best. Ifeel that our lives arenot in 
ambiguous tone. leaving for his crnive in “‘The Syiph” our own hands,and that it is a good thing they 

- I: say, Maybriok !” exclaims Clement Wood- Woodleigh amply supplies ‘ ey tot ~— 
leigh, rather , “there is something y do you say 
have heard that you wantite sand don't dike with .eaiicient maecy tor the wants of Tssle-anil “Because, for instance, that you had 


to-do-so. Lejucpeceqpend Udhiantbul : 


the least offended at whatever you may say.” 
Right, old boy,” ewys his friend, lightly’ 
encouraged by thisqwemark ; 
isalways a very thankless office to tell omyone 
of any injurious report.” 
‘ What injurious report can you have heard P” 
Clement Woodleigh asks, wonderingly. 

« Why, simply that people connect your name 
with that of the Lady Isola, and are inclined to 
speak slightingly of her fair fame.” 

Clement Woodleigh’s handsome dark face 
flushes angrily, and a lurid light flashes forth 
from his dark and ordinarily gentle eyes. 

«What !” he exclaims, hotly, as he springs to 
his feet ; “ cannot the world even let her escape! 
The gentlest, purest, most innocent of her sex! 
Scandalous! shameful!” ‘and he walks angrily 
up and down the studio. 

* Quietly, quietly, my dear boy,” says Ernest 
Maybrick. “I expected ‘you to say as much, 
But you know what the world is as wellas I 
do ”» 


« But, Maybrick, yon knew the whole trath 
about the Lady Isola Marbourne. I told you 
all. You should have contradicted such ‘vile 
reports.” 

“Sol did, old boy. Sol did; but it was of 
nouse. Tell*me, were you not at the Countess 
of Brakeholme’s the other night ?” 

“Twas. Why?” 

* Did not the Countess faint whilst you were 
there ?” he inquires, ignoring Cleusent Wood- 
leigh’s last question. 

“Yes. What of that?” and Clement Wood- 
leigh speaks almost sternly. 

“Because report says that the Countess of 
Brakeholme is so very much attached to her 
step-daughter, the Lady Isola Marbourne, that 
the sight of you, whom report further states, 
she hates, had such an effect upon her that she 
fainted.” 

“T always said report was a liar!” exclaims 
Clement Woodleigh, with a sarcastic smile; 
“but I never before had so good, or so well 
authenticated a proof of it.” 

“Tt is not true, I presume, in any parti- 


eular *”* 

“Not in the very least, except in so far as 
that the Countess of Brakeholme certainly 
fainted. That does not. seem to me to be any- 


thing very much out of the common. Many 
ladies faint upon the smallest provocation, and 
Iam scarcely aware that my presence could so 
very wonderfully have affected the countess. I 
knew her very slightly before her marriage, and 
I don’t. mind telling you, Maybrick, for I know 
you are ‘ * that I have reason to think the 
Cou :ss of Brakeholme, far from taking the 
part of her step-daughter, is, as far as I can 


safe, 


but you know it | 


He is completely confined to bed, and 
almost childish in his remarks. ‘The apothecary 
who is attending him is somewhat puzzled to 
make out exactly what is ailing him, and finally 
decides that it is that most convenient of mala- 
dies resorted to by the medical profession when 
they can give no specific name to a disease— 
namely : ‘General breakup ef the constitution.” 

But as is often the ease, as Rupert Marbourne’s 
physical health becomes weaker his mental 
faculties now appear to become clearer. His 
past liferises up before him, and prominently 
there stands forth a more blurred and blotted 





page than any of the other blurred and blotted 


| pages of his ill-spent life. 


itiis the one thing which seems the more to 
sear his maddened conscience, for the “ still, 
small voice,” the germof godhead, which cannot 
be destroyed,.has. actually awakened from its 
life-long sleepin the bosom of the wicked old 
man. 

Remorse very nearly, not aetually séizes 
his soul, and through the long dreary hours of 
the night,as he lies awake, the dim lamp flicker- 
ing before his yet dimmer eyes; he’ resolves to 
tell Isola, his sister, a secret which hehas not 
shared even with her. 

But then he fears her reproaches. These two 
strange beings have actually sincerely loved 
each other, and believe they have never had a 
secret one from the other. 

This is true so far as Isola is concerned, and 
Rupert Marbourne, hardened sinner though he 
is, feels a. certain amountof diffidence im-confess- 
ing to his sister that there -has been an episode 
in his life in which she has not alone had no 

patt, but which she has never even heard of, 
al of which she cannot have the slightest sus- 
picion. 

Something tells Rupert Marbourne that he has 
not long to stay upon the stage wheregn the 
scenes of his wicked life have been enacted.’ He 
has buta vague idea of a God; he thinks he has 
heard somewhere, and at some far away period 
of life, of such a Being, but only as a Being to 
be shunned and feared—as a God of vengeance, 
and not as a God of mercy and atoning love. 

So Rupert Marbourne’s life rises up before 
his mental vision, and without exactly knowing 
why, he feels terrified at the prospect of the 
great change which he feels is coming, and that 
right soon. 

“Well, and how do you feel to-night ?” asks 
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Se -weak and prostrate does he become that 
as’Soon as he can with safety leave him, Tom 
Bowden hurriedly summonses Isola Mar- 
bourne. 

The apothecary also is called in; and, albeit 
no skilled practitioner,, he knows enough to be, 
able to see at-a glanee that Rupert, Marbourne’s 
stayin this world can only be numbered by 
hours. 

The sister’s grief is intense; all the more so 
because she, for the present, so bravely represses 
it. Kind Tom Bowden stays in the room, to 
try and render what assistance he can; but the 
sick man is very nearly beyond the reach of 
human aid. 

“Isola,” he calls, feebly, as ‘the neighbouring 
church clock ¢himes out the bour of mid- 
night. 

In a minute Isola is at his bedside. 

“Who is in the room with you ?” he asks. 

* Only Mr. Bowden,” is the reply. 

«Then send him: away—send him away at 
once,” he exclaims. ‘I’ have'something to-say 
to you which he must not hear.” 

Tom Bowden overhears the words, so there is 
no occasion for Isola to repeat them. 

“I shall be within call, Miss Pierce, should 
you require me,” he-says, and then leaves the 
brother and sister alone. 

Even by the dim light of the shaded lamp 
upon the table, Isola Marbourne can see the 
spasm of pain which crosses Rupert's face. 

For a momenf terror and wild despair takes 
Possession of the woman’s soul, as she gazes 
upon ‘her brother, whom she believes to be 
passing away without revealing the subject 
preying upon ‘his mind. 

“ Rupert! Rupert ! My brother!” she cries, 
in a low, apprehensive tone, as, she leans‘over 
him, “speak to me !” 

For reply, he opens his: fast dimming ‘eyes. 
She puts a glass containing some restorative 
potion to his: lips, and he, with some difficulty, 
swallows it. ‘The draught revives him, and he 
says, in a faint voice: 

* Isola, first of all say you will forgive me.’ 

“ Forgive you, Rupert. For what?” a 
inquires, in amazement. 

“ I have a story to tell you,” he replies. “A 
story you little dream of, and I ask your forgives 
ness'for not having told you of it before.” 
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Even at this supreme moment the woman’s 
brow clouds. This brother isthe one thing on 
earth she has loved, and it galls her to think 
that’there is any event of his life of which she 
has not been cognisant. 

«Pell me what it is,” she says. 

“You remember Zara Montijos?”. he re- 
turns, 

And the old-man'seems to get’ out the name 
with an’ effort; whilst Isola’s faded, withered 
cheek flushes, and’ then‘ becomes. as deadly pale 
as that‘of the dying man. 

“Yes,” she replies, sternly, “I remember 
Zara Montijos, the gipsy woman, who disgraced 
her tribe and was cast forth to starve. You re- 
member all about her better than anyone, 
Rupert, for you were the one who saw her and 
her baseborn child lying dead in the woods, and 
who buried them ?” 

* Such was the story I told..you all,” replies 
the dying man ; “but I told a falsehood about it. 
Zara Montijos died, but her babe lived.” 

Isola, Marbourne starts. 

“What more. miserable - eg ea are 
thereto be revealed ?” she asks, half bitterly. 

“ Not much more,” he replies. “I feel my 
strength going, and, therefore, I must be brief 
in what’ Ihave to say. Before ‘the beautiful 
gipsy Zara was married, I loved .her; but I 
knew I was baséborn, that I belonged to’ that 
Pariah class so hated and despised by her race. 
Therefore that. circumstance, added to my semi- 
deformity and uncouth appearance, hindered 
me from: ever avowing my.love to Zara. My 
affection made me diffident, and when I‘saw her 
married to another man, from ‘that day forth T' 
hated life and I hated mankind. ‘ Obliged by 
circumstances to associate daily with Zara, I 
saw her a neglected wife. I divined that some- 
thing prayed upon her mind, and’ during one of 
Jasper Montijos’ long absences I induced ‘her 
to confide her grief to me, and’ to’ my joy, and 
yet grief and dismay, she acknowledged. that 
she had always loved me.” 

The excitement is too much for the enfechled 
and dyirig man, He leans back exhausted upon 
his pillows, and’ Tsola is again obliged to ad- 
minister the restorative draught. 

“T could scarcély believe it,” he says, as soon 
as he can speak. “To think that she, the 
beautiful, leopard-like woman whom I had so 
long and secretly loved with a-worshipping love 
should have stooped to bestow‘a Kindly thought 
upon me was almost too much happiness for me 
to bear. She told nie that she hated the, man 
who was her husband, that she had. married 
him in sheer despair, thinking I was_ perfectly 
indifferent to her. Led on by my wild love I 
proposed to her that we should fly together and 
quit the gangfor ever. All was arranged, when 
Jasper Montijos suddenly returned, and just 
then there was no possible means of our carrying 
our designs into.execution.” 

Again ‘Rupert’ Marbourne pauses, overcome 
with emotion at his recollections of the dead and 
gone romance of his past life. The shade of 
stertiness has passed from Isola’s face. -As soon 
as her brother is sufficiently restored, she says, 
almost in a softened, broken voice: 

‘s Rupert, if thig is all you have to ask for- 
giyeness for it.is not much. - also kepta secret 
from you—for £ loved Jasper Montijos.”’ 

The dying man scarcely seems to hear her- 
Rousing himself by.a mighty effort, he speaks 
in broken sentences, andere his spirit passes 
to the. great unknown land, he burdens Isola 
Marbourne’s: soul witha secret before which all 
other events of, her, strange and eventful life 
sink into insignificance. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Alas, Tt pity thee, poor human soul, 
Por ever, ever striving for the goul. 
Wraxatz Haru. 


Tr black-eyed and ‘black-browed “Dozinas of 
Spain possess no power to draw Clenient’ Wood- 
leigh from the object of his search. In obedience 
toa ¢aprice of the Countess of “Brakchelmeé’s, 


the yacht is put into harbour, and the whole 


party make their wdy inland towards “Madrid. 


The Countess of Brakeholme has adopted a 
nish mantilla, and as‘she walks along slowly 

on the shaded Réja, with Clement Woodleigh 
her side, neither has any idea of the desires 

which fill the heart and mind of the other. 

During their voyage hither, Geraldine, 
Countess of Brakeholme, has given Clement 
Woodleigh very clearly to understand that she 
considers the Lady Isola a rather reprehensible 
sort of ‘young woman, and one that it may be 
just as well to let remain’ in oblivion. 

In so many words she has not said so, but’ she 
has so subtly and so cleverly hinted at it, that 
although’she has said nothing tangible, yet she 
has said quite enough to convince any dis- 
passionate and uninterested person that the 
lost Lady Isola must‘be an undesirable acquaint- 
ance of the first water. 

The Warl of Brakeholme is almost happy in 
the discovery of'a hitherto unclassified species 
of ant. ‘So absorbed is his observations of the 
interesting ‘creature’s habits; that he is eom- 
pletely oblivious of what passes between his 
wife and Clement Woodleigh. 

Indeed, the amiable and scientific nobleman 

is rather inclined, privately, to congratulate 
himself upon ‘his good fortune in having 
secured the painter as: a travelling’ companion : 
one’so ccngenial to the countess, and willing at 
all ‘times to entertain her, and to leave his 
lordship to the society of his beloved ants and 
‘centipedes. 
Not'so Clement Woodleich. He is too much 
‘a man of the world not to see the direction 
Geraldine’s thoughts have taken. He cannot 
be any longer wilfully blind to the fact that the 
Countess of Brakeholme is wildly in love with 
him. 

It is an exquisite night, and from the distant 
balconies the faint twang of guitars comes upon 
the scent-laden air. There are’a few couples 
walking up and down the Réja, and amongst 
them are Clement Woodleigh and the Countess 
of Brakeholme. 

‘She ‘is attired in anamber-coloured silk, made 
rather short‘to show ‘her:somewhat ugly ‘feet 
encased in black satin shoes with sandals. ‘The 
dress is profusely trimmed- with black Spanish 
lace ; a mantilla of the same is over’ her head and 
shoulders, and crimson roses are fastened behind 
her ear. In*her mittened hand she carries a 
large black fan, which she flirts'‘after the moat 
approved fashion of a Spanish coquette. 

“What are you thinking: about ?” she asks, 
suddenly, tapping Clement Woodleigh on the 
arm with her fan. He has been walking be- 
side’ her in silence for some minutes. 

“ Pardon’ me !” he says, with ‘a start. “I 
am very remiss. I have to. apologise for my 
more than ordinary: stupidity.” 

“You are fishing for a compliment,” she ex- 
claims, with a little laugh, “but ‘you are 
angling in a shallow stream! I never pay 
eompliments;-I always say what I mean, and 
mean what I''say when I tell you that’—and 
here Geraldine lowers her voice—‘‘I prefer don- 
genial ‘sociable ‘silence’: to’ conversation with 
one to whom I may feel totally indifferent.” 

The Countess of Brakeholme has thrown out 
a tempting bait. for anyone willing to takead- 
vantage of it.: But: Clement. Woodleigh - is 
studiously and wilfully blind to it, and passes it 
‘by with the ‘trite remark : 

“No doubt ‘it is much pleasanter. ‘How de- 
liciously the oramge trees smell !’’ , 

* Deliciously !’..she says, curtly, ‘as she bites 
her lips'to conced] her vexation, but you have 
not yet told me:what ‘you have been thinking 
of,” she continues; returning to her: original 


e. 

He smiles, but she does not see:it. 

“I do,not, think the subject would. interest 
you .especially,” he zeplies, as.;they turn a 
corner and advance down a shady path which 
|; leads to the river ; they are sauntering on,.ap- 

parently unheeding where they are going, 
| “I gannot think why you say so,’ she says, 
softly, with half-averted face. ‘I'he hour and the 
place exert their’ influence—not to speak of the 
‘proximity of the man she feels such a wild over- 
whélming passion for, and the sensuous soul of 
the woman prompts ‘her to say :*“‘ Nothing that 








is connected with you can be without interest 
for me.” 

* Your ladyship is’ very good to say so,” he 
replies, coldly. To gain his own ends he is in 
company of this woman, whom he thoroughly 
despises ; he is quite aware that she is ready to 
compromise her husband’s good name and re- 
spect and esteem, for the Earl of Brakeholme 
operates powerfully in the man’s mind as he 
casts about for some indifferent speech where- 
with to answer fully her very indiscreet one. 

To tell you the truth,” he continues, know- 
ing that what he is abouttosay invariably gives 
the conversation a general turn, “I have been 
wondering if it be possible to take any other 
means than those already pursued for the re- 
covery of the Lady Isola.” 

Even by the faint pale light of the summer’s 
night he can see that the Countess of Brake- 
holme’s sallow cheek becomes livid. A look of 
rage and hatred overspreads her face; the passion 
which has been consuming her can be no longer 
restrained ; she stamps her foot violently, and 
turning to Clement Woodleigh, grasps him by 
the arm, and almost hisses forth ; 

“TI hate her! I hate -her!” and I hope you 
may never find her !” 

“Lady Brakeholme!”’ he exclaims, in well- 
feigned astonishment, “ surely you cannot mean 
this !” 

“Yes,” she exclaims, passionately, “I do 
mean it! I hate Isola Marbourne! and I hope 
you may never find. her. Oh, Clement!” ex- 
claims the wretched woman, her voice sinking 
to a passionate sob, “can you not see what I 
mean? ‘Does not yourheart interpret my words 
aright!’ and she looks into his impassive, 
handsome face in dry-eyed agony. 

“Lady Marbourne,” he replies, coldly, as he 
gently tries to disengage his arm from her 

rasp, “I regret this has ever occurred; let us 
th agree to forget it.” 

«Man ! man!” she shrieks, almost, “ are you 
made of marble? or. has: that girl so bewitched 
you that you find it impossible to recognise the 
passionate love ‘which is laid,at your feet!” 
and-as she speaks she looks wildly into his stern, 
unbending countenance. 

«You are not well,” saysClement Woodleigh, 
still steadily. ignoring her meaning; “let me 
take you back to your husband.” 

“T hate him also!” she exclaims, “I hate 
him, Oh, Clement Woodleigh, have pity on 
me,” continues the guilty woman—guilty in 
soul, if not in actual deeds, “have pity upon 
me !” 

*‘Lady Marbourne,” -he asks, sternly, ‘“‘ why 
should I have pity on you? The only pity I 
feel is for your husband, whom you have so 
bitterly disgraced by your words to-night. I 
know your career,” he added, determined to put 
a stop to the awkward interview, “and I know 
that you have been instrumental in separating 
me from the woman I love better than life, from 
Isola, the Lady Isola Marbourne,” 

By the dim light. Clement Woodleigh can 
see the expression of concentrated rage which 
disfigures the woman’s never prepossessing- 
looking countenance. All restraint is cast to 
the winds, and she again exclaims wildly : 

« Well, know all.about me if you like. I care 
not now. whether you do or not.. Yes! I was 
instrumental in separating you from Isola 
Marbourne, and I confess I have tried to keep 
you apart. But, Clement Woodleigh, I have 
done it for the.love of, you—have done it he- 
cause I love you, better than any living thing.” 

Scareely has.she spoken the words when the 
Countess of. Marbourne falls fainting upon the 
ground beside him. 

It spares him the;pain of having to reply to 
the humiliated and miserable woman. With 
some difficulty Clement Woodleigh endeavours 
to restore her to consciousness, and gives her 
his arm back to the hotel, 

The Earl of Brakeholme meets them, and 
thus Clement Woodleigh is spared another téte- 
a-téte with the.countess. Hastily retiring to 
his. own apartment, he determines to plead 
urgent business as an excuse for leaving the 
next morning; and lignting a cigar, strolis out 
into the streets. 
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His mind is disturbed by the events of the 
evening. For long enough he had despised the 
wretched, wicked woman, but now he feels more 
a kind of pity to think that one of hersex could 
so far humiliate herself. 

A thought strikes Clement Woodleigh. He 
feels he would do anything for the sake of find- 
ing Isola Marbourne; and he almost thinks he 
will turn the infatuated woman into a tool to 
further his search. . 

But then Clement Woodleigh thinks of his 
kindly, trusting host, and he decides not to do 
so. Love and inclination pull him one way, and 
honour sets in a counteracting force. The latter 
gains the day, for Clement Woodleigh is an 
honourable man, and he feels that the right 
must eventually triumph. 

He walks on until he comes to the more fre- 
quented parts of the city. There are cafés and 
wineshops open; and sounds of music and 
revelry proceed from them. Suddenly Clement 
Woodleigh finds himself in the midst of a 
drunken crowd. Shouts and lamentations re- 
sound on all sides. He gathers that a man has 
been stabbed! A woman, uttering a piercing 
shriek, rushes forward, and Clement Woodleigh 


recognises Muriel! 
(To be Continued.) 








HER GUIDING STAR; 


OR, 


LOVE AND TREACHERY. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lravine Jessie at home, it is time to follow 
Cyril to Meremoor, where, having accomplished 
the business intrusted to him, he sought again 
tw lose himself in the intricacies of the law, but 
not with the same success. The sentiment 
which he had flattered himself the convictions 
of his reason had controlled, if not subdued, as- 
serted itself with even greater power. 

The lovely confiding girl, little more than a 
child, who had supplied the strongest craving of 
his nature, had grown into the grace and 
dignity of womanhood, inspiring not alonea 
tenderness that melted his heart, but claiming 
a homage he could not withhold. He felt him- 
self powerless. He might be silent—he might 
conceal, but he could not forget. 

It has been said that ‘everyone can do what 
he should do.” While Cyril struggled to prove 
the truth of this, his mind was averted in some 
degree from personal interests by along and 
pleasant letter from Ernest. His previous ones 
had mentioned his improving health and 
southern winter: 

All breathed the same genial spirit, the same 
generous admiration of his fricnd. In this he 
spoke of their homeward course. They had ar- 
rived at Paris, and should soon be at the 
Grove. 

This letter was followed by one of a very 
different description. Their journey bad ter- 
minated most sadly! At Paris Mrs. Pelham 
had been seized with an inflammatory disease 
which had terminated her life in a week. Cyril 
was deeply touched. He had seen her at the 
most impressible age. 

A lovely and gentle woman, she had first 
made him sensible of that sweet influence of 
sex which animates the pure sentiment of the 
son to his mother, of the brother to his sister. 
long before the heart believes in a stronger 
passion. His subsequent intercourse with 
Ernest had deepened this first impression, for 
he was the reflection of herself. To him his 
ready sympathy was offered. 

« But who,” thought he, “can speak comfort 
to Mr. Pelham? alike unapproachable as incon- 
solable.” 

Some days afterwards, having returned rather 
early from the office, he followed the hum of 
Mrs. Page’s little wheel to the outside of the 
door, where, for greater coolness, she had 











laced it. on the clean-swept gravel-path, and, 
ake found a seat on the step, he fell intoa 
kindly chat with her. This gradually ceasing, 
he mechanically followed her movements wita 
his eye, as. in the days of his childhood, while 
his thoughts, perhaps, were far away. 

At length he said : 

“ Mrs. Page, you look like one of the Fates.” 

«* Who be they, Mr. Cyril ?” 

“Three old ladies, who watch when we are 
born, spin the thread of our lives, and then cut 
them short.” 

* Marcy on me! Why, now, you don’t mean 
for to say that I would beso wicked as to kill 
anybody, do you ?” 

“No, no,” replied he, laughing, and endea- 
vouring to adapt the fable, but not very success- 
fully, to her prosaic mind, 

“Well,” said she, “I don’t call that very 
profitable spinnin’—always a cuttin’ off the 
thread-into all sorts of lengths. Just a waste! 
couldn’t make warp nor fillin’ on’t.” 

Cyril smiled, and she went on: 

“TI s’pose I don’t quite see into it. Never 
mind, I’ll turn my labour into better account. 
But hark !” 

Here a mili air, in a clear whistle, 
attracted their attention. 

«?Tis Pat come home ag’in. The cre’ter has 
been gone on one of his long tramps. Yes, there 
he is jest turnin’ the corner.” 

In a few minutes Pat was with them, and, 
having received a hearty shake of the hand 
from each, and taken the chair that Cyril 
brought for him, he began, as usual, with his 
experiences. 

“ Well, if I’m not tired to-day, nobody never 
was, that’s sartin.” 

“When did you get home?” asked Mrs. 
Page. 

“About noon; and, you see, Mrs. Page, I 
can’t live without you.” 

A laugh, the only return that Pat’s gallantry 
ever asked or received, was acco 

** Well, now, I know you’re burnin’ for news, 
and I’ll not disapp’nt you this time. Ive 
larn’d so’thin’ now, if { never did afore.” 

Pat’s air of self-importance was no small 
provocative of the housekeeper’s curiosity, and, 
while Cyril, in complaisance, seemed to listen, 
she suspended the motion of her. wheel, and 
gave him her undivided attention. 

“Well, to begin, for you knowI love to do 
things reg’lar—I larnt that in the army—I 
thought I’d strike across the sea, and go over 
the Tweed this time. I hadn’t been there 
lately, and I was a thinkin’ that the quality out 
there must want furnishin’ up. Well, I did so, 
and, after doin’ pretty well, I come to a great 
old place I’d often heard tell of, but somehow I 
hadn’t never been to, and thinkin’ it wasn’t 


obleegin’ not to accommodate them too, I | Pe® 


thought I’d stop now. But, Mrs. Page,” con- 
tinued he, with a look meant to concentrate all 
her capacity for wonder and curiosity, ‘ you 
havn’t no idea of what all come out of this! 
You’re as far from it as one of them ’ere 
chickens, peckin’ round there. Oh, the queer 
things in this world! Rascals lyin’ in wait, old 
gentlemen a stormin’, dogs a barkin’, blankets 
a shakin’, young ladies a faintin’, pistols a p’int- 
in’, and old Pat to bear all! 

But, ma’am,” he resumed, “to see her 
a face, to hear her say she wouldn’t never 

orget me; why, I tell you, I'd a faced a bat- 
tery; I'd a stormed a redoubt, if I kno’d there 
was a mine under it: I'd a blowed myself to 
atoms afore I'd a desarted her; ['d-——” 

“Whatever are you runnin’ on so about, 
Pat ?” exclaimed the astonished housekeeper ; 
‘who are you talkin’ about ?” 

“Why, who should it be but that pretty 
cre’ter, Miss Jessby ; I can’t jest hit the name, 
but she writ it here in my pocket-book,” pro- 
ducing it as he spoke. 

Cyril, who had but imperfectly attended to 
Pat's narration, suspecting that he would some- 
times, perhaps unconsciously, “embroider” a 
little, caught that name, which, however marred, 
his heart could not but translate; and, seizing 
the extended pocket-book, read on the coarse 








and soiled leaf what he considered should only 
be inseribed on an imperishable tablet. 

An involuntary exclamation escaped him, to 
which Pat responded by a look of acutal and 
eager inquiry, saying : 

' 2 Why you can’t know nothin’ about her, 
sir Lh) 

Cyril attempted an explanation that should 
avert the curiosity excited; but he could better 
have parried eyes and ears polite than Pat’s or 
Mrs. Page’s, who both, full of real interest, and 
unrestrained by forms and proprieties, pressed 
the when, and where, and how, till they had ex- 
tracted the fact that she was the individual 

oung lady, the “one scholar that Mr. Cyril 
ad been sent for to teach.” What inference 
they farther drew they prudently withheld from 
Cyril, who now, in his turn, demanded an 
account of the circumstances to which Pat had 
alluded. 

In silence he listened, but the strong emotions 
which the detail excited—surprise, alarm, in- 
dignation—were sufficiently intelligible. At 
length, starting up with uncontrollable agita- 
tion, he gave vent to his feelings in such vehe- 
ment language that Mrs. Page laid her hand 
imploringly on his shoulder. It recalled him 
een for a rigid cross-examination of 

‘at. 

* And what security is there for the future ?”’ 
he continued; “why may he not renew the 
attempt ?” 

* Didn’t I see to that?” replied Pat, with o 
knowing wink. “ Didn’tI stay hangin’ about 
for days? Nobody mistrusted me; pedlars’ 
work’s like women’s—never done; and then, 
you know, my leg got desper’t bad ”—another 
wink— and I couldn’t travel. And the women, 
they’d give mea meal ora night’s lodging for 
some little notion out of my pack. All this 
time, you know, I was spyin’ round a’ter that 
"ere mt, but couldn’t see hide nor hoof of 
him. Well, a’ter I had pretty much gi’n him 
up, I goes, one day, by the old place—rayther 
shy, though, ’cause I didn’t care to have another 
time on’t with the old gentleman: and what 
should I see but the grand family-coach, tip-top 
T can tell you, going down the road. I followed 
on and learnt that the family was off to 
London.” 

This was a relief—Jessie was with her parents. 
Assured on this point, he expressed his earnest 
gratitude to Pat, and left him and the house- 
keeper to compare their own views of the 
matter. As he retreated Pat said: 

o Ma’am a 

** Pat!” replied she in the same tone. 

“T say, ma’am, can’t you see as far into a 
mill-stofie as I can ?” 

T think I can, Pat.” 

* Didn’t you mark how he acted when I re- 
ted them ’ere words ?” 

“ Be sure !” 

**And when she was a describin’ the man she 
was expectin’ ?” 

Sure, I did.” 

** And didn’t you notice what a flustration he 
wasin? Now you know that, mat’rally, he’s 
rayther still.” 

*« Be sure !” : 

Here Pat gave his long, low whistle, which 
always, with him, signified unspeakable things. 
fama with a comprehensive “‘ Well?” he rose, 

«TI Sanit go now, ma’am; but if Mr. Cyril 
wants any ewe y carried, or any sarvice done 
—you understand? I’m ready, if it’s a thou- 
sand miles off ; jest tell him so, will you ?” 

Cyril had strayed off to recover himself unob- 
served. He was vexed to have betrayed so much 
feeling. It was exposing Jessie to vulgar gossip; 
it was laying open a corner of his heart never 
yet disclosed but to Heaven. This feeling 
yielded to the still stronger one excited by the 
danger of Jessie; to the desire to discover and 

unish the contriver. But he was here more at 
fault than she had been; for, though he had no 
difficulty in believing that an ul and des- 
perate man might have been tempted to the 
outrage by such a prize, and that it was ob- 
vious that the villain, having seen him set on 
shore, had used the circumstance as a decoy, 
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yet he knew no one to whom her residence at 
Glenwater had introduced her. Conjecture, 
therefore, was vain; and he turned from the 
irritating thought to the consolatory conviction 
of her safety. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


In the morning, Cyril went to his usual 
labours; but the pages that he had heretofore 
patiently explored, because that, however dry or 
obscure, he believed them, like the books of the 
magician, to contain the secret of life and for- 
tune, now failed to interest him. The hours 
wore away wearily, and he was glad that the 
business of the office permitted him to leave it 
earlier than usual. 

Taking a course over the hills, after a long 
walk, he found himself at his favourite spot— 
the height that overlooked the fall; and, 
throwing himself on the sward, he reclined on a 
little grassy mound that had pillowed his head 
when a boy. 

For some time he thus lay, calmed by the 
quiet influences of the place into an unmindful- 
ness of any distinct thing, and reckless of the 
damp earth on which he cast himself. A rust- 
ling in the branches near him caused him to 
turn, and he beheld a face, the impression of 
which time only deepened on his tenacious 
memory. 

Starting up, and rejecting the hand extended 
to him, he met the eyes of the stranger with a 
fixed and indignant gaze. 

«Do you not know me?” he asked, in a gentle 
tone. 

“Too well,” was Cyril’s quick reply. 

“Then why refuse the salutation, which, as 
your best friend, I haye a right to claim ?” 

Cyril smiled contemptuously. 

«* I know you only as one who insists on rights, 
but performs no duties; who makes promises 
only to break them ; who, having left me to de- 
pendence, would frustrate my honest efforts to 
support myself ; who shrouds himself in mystery 
ie amen me, and, like an assassin, stabs in the 

The smile that had dressed the face of the 
stranger remained unchanged, as if listening to 
the idle reproaches of a child. 

«‘ [have neither time nor disposition to discuss 
these charges,” said he; “we have weightier 
matters to speak of. Come, Cyril,” he added, 
with an insinuating toue, “’tis. time that you 
really know me. I forgive every hard word, 
every injurious suspicion, however much they 
have wronged me, in the conviction that I have 
2 perfect justification in my power. Would you 
like to go to Wales ?” 

At a proposition of such import, Cyril paused, 
and then said, “ Wales! it would depend on the 
motive assigned for my going.” 

« Supposeitthe strongest that could be offered. 
The restoration to your natural friends; the 
removal of all concealment in regard to your 
birth, your past, and your future. Would this 
induce you ?” 

“ Certainly ; but I should require the most 
poe aaa proof that such would be the 
result.” v 

“ Undoubtedly. This I will furnish ; nay, more, 
I will m aecompany you.” 

The idea against which Cyril had struggled 
and revolted—that this person had claims he 
should find it impossible to evade—came over 


him. 

Yet he felt that this might be the crisis of his 
fate, that it must not be trifled with. He hesi- 
tated, and then said, “Is that necessary ? With 
the proper testimonials, can I not proceed 
alone ?”” 

“You little understand in what these creden- 
tials consist, nor how important I, personally, 
am to yoursuccess. But you must confide in 
me ; you must be advised, nay, governed by me ; 
you will tread unknown ground, and may en- 
counter obstacles you little think of. Without 
me, your attempt would be futile.” 

“IT owe everything to Mr. Fairfax. I will 
take no step without his concurrence. If I am 
not at liberty to consult him I decline your pro- 
position entirely.” 





“ You are right,” replied the strangét,, with a’ 
readiness that looked like truth. “ No o## can 
more highly estimate your obligations to Mr: 
Fairfax than Ido. Yon only anticipate what Ji 
meant to say. Consult him by all means. I will 
not ask of you anything that he shall not 
approve. I willsee him myself; I ought to do 
= I have much, very much, for which to thank 

im.” 

This answer, prompt and unqualified, and 
therefore unexpected, had its effect on Cyril. 

« And the testimonials ?” 

** They shall be yours to-morrow. Communi- 
cate with Mr. Fairfax this evening. Meet me 
alone at this place to-morrow morning, say at 
nine o’clock, and all that is necessary to satisfy 
you shall be placed in your hands.” 

Cyris looked as if he would speak farther. He 
did, indeed, long to put one question, “Did 
his parents live? Had he no cause to blush for 
his birth?” But, as if divining his thought, or 
perhaps to test his submission, the stranger 
said, with significance, ‘Ask me nothing now. 
’Tis best you should not know in part. The 
whole will bring explanations that will palliate, 
if not justify, whatever is painful. To-morrow 
you will know all.” 

Cyril, with an irrepressible desire to be 
satisfied, at least on one point, before they parted, 
said: 

** Will you not, as an earnest of farther com- 
munications, give me one more assurance—your 
name? Remember, that for twenty years I 
have been denied it.” 

With a smile, much as a mother would repress 
the importunity of her child, he replied, “To- 
morrow! to-morrow!” and, retreating into the 
thicket whence he had emerged, was next seen 
crossing the bridge; and, having gained the 
opposite side, with a farewell wave of his hand 
he disappeared. 

* What a puppet,” thought Cyril, “Iam in 
that man’s hands! At one moment wrought to 
fury, and the next held as if in leading- 
strings!” 

Mr. Fairfax perceived that the housekeeper’s 
fears were lost on Cyril ; that something occupied 
him to the entire oblivion of any consideration 
of comfort or health; and, getting rid of her as 
soon as he could, he awaited the communication 
which he saw was trembling on his lip. He had 
not long to expect it, but, having heard, he was 
not so quick to reply. 

The idea of parting with Cyril for a purpose 
that might separate them for ever, pained him 
inexpressibly. He could only say, while his 
countenance expressed much more : 

«Let us see the promised testimonials, Cyril, 
before we farther discuss the matter. Without 
them it is impossible to form an opinion. I shall 
also see the man himself. I choose to read his 
face as well as his papers.” 

_ Cyril pressed thesubjectno farther, but the con- 
flict in his mjnd was but too visible ; and, unable 
to talk of anything else, he retired, followed 
by Mrs. Page, with her favourite medicament 
against the effects of cold, the last thing, in his 

resent state of excitement, to be apprehended. 

ut to this sleepdid not succeed. The wind, 
which had risen towards night, with loud 
threatenings of an approaching storm, was 
now accompanied by a rain that descended in 
torrente. 

The night had brought as little rest to Mr. 
Fairfax as to himself, and the breakfast was 
asad one. When finished, Cyril rose, stood as 
if about to speak, looked irresolute, suddenly 
seized his guardian’s hand, pressed it earnestly, 
and rushing from the house, hastened to the 
place of meeting. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tx rain was over; but though the wind had 
abated, it still returned in fitful and complain- 
ing bursts, driving before it dark, broken clouds 
that saddened the heavens. 

As Cyril approached the ravine his attention 
was diverted to a person approaching the 
opposite bank. It was the stranger, who, with 
long and hasty strides, bent his course to the 


bridge: Cyril’s ses: followed’ Iris steps, amd as 
they did so he percsived, with a startling shoek. 
‘that the abutment on the opposite side—con- 
isisting of ions of rosk-imbedded:in the bank, 
and bound together by the-roots ofia tree that 
had insinuated themselves~had: yielded to the 

e of thestream. The most important 
fragment had disappeared entirely,.the others 
looked disturbed and loose ; and the tree; whose 
roots had served as binders, hung down, evi- 
dently disengaged from the sdil, and only 
slightly adhering among the stones. 

To raise his hat as a signal, to wave his: hand 
as a warning, to elevate his voice in admonition 
of the threatened danger, was the instinet and 
work of the moment. But in vain, The noise 
of winds and waters drowned his voice, and his 
gestures were not understood. The unconscious 
man continued to advance,and,as he did so, 
held something in his hand which he elevated 
as if in triumph. 

Cyril, terrified, repeated his warning, with 
every gesture suggested by the necessity; the 
stranger, blinded by Fate, regarded them only 
as tokens of recognition. Pressing onward, his 
feet touched the bridge; in an instant his 
weight was upon it, and the next, a loud crash 
confirmed Cyril’s fears. 

Then, for the first time comprehending the 
danger, he strove to recover the bank. But no 
—he only made sure his destruction, lost his 
balance, and was precipitated on to the rocks 
below, even before the entire fall of the bridge ; 
which, wrenching itself by its weight from the 
opposite abutment, descended with a tremendous 
— so near its victim as to appear to crush 


A shriek of horror burst from Cyril. Cast- 
ing a frantic look around, he imploringly called 
for help, but no voice responded. 

The stranger lay motionless. Fearless and 
agile, Cyril prepared to descend the bank; and 
though he felt the stones and trees of which he 
had heretofore often made a ladder yield under 
him, he reached the bottom in safety, and made 
his way, though with difficulty and danger, to 
the rocky bed on which the unfortunate man lay. 
He saw, to his unspeakable distress, that a 
0 ga of the bridge had fallen across his 

imb. : 

There could be no doubt of the effect. What 
other injuries he had received he had endea- 
voured to ascertain by such efforts as he was, 
unassisted, capable of. He could only discover 
that, though life was not extinct, consciousness 
seemed gone; a faint moan was the only sound 
uttered. 

To leave him thus was dreadful! But how 
otherwise could he obtain the requisite aid. 
With a shudder that chilled his very soul, he 
exclaimed : 

« And this man was, perhaps, my father! Oh, 
heaven! am I never to be relieved from this 
oppressive mystery ?” 

ith eyes bent on the wretched being before 
him, arms crossed on his breast, and emotions 
that nearly mastered him, he remained, till 
om with a last leap to the rock, stood beside 


A glance at the wreck: of the bridge, a few 
words from Cyril, and he comprehended the 
whole. Then, stooping down, he examined the 
face that was turned from him; but, starting 
back, with a look of amazement and awe, he ex- 
claimed : 

“The Lord is just! This is the very indi- 
vidual I told you of! I should know him 
among a thousand !” 

At this assertion, confirmed by still farther 
examination, the revoltings of Cyril returned 
with increased violence—at the very moment, 
too, when he desired only to indulge in the 
new-born confidence inspired by the stranger! 
The revulsion nearly overcame him. The claims 
ofa common humanity alone enabled him to 
exert the necessary self-control. 

As soon as the catastrophe was understood, 
there was no lack of assistance; and Pat, having 
ingeniously contrived a hurdle from the branches 
of the trees, suggested the difficult, but only 
expedient of thus carrying the injured man to 





the nearest house, or other resting-place, where 
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all 
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a physician should be im readimess to attend 
im. 

The examination was not long. \ A short time 
was sufficient to decide, from the nature of the 
injuries, that life could not be preserved. The 
final moment that comes to all was at’ hand, 
The physician removed the finger which pressed, 
in vain for the answering pulse ; listened for 
the breath that no longer came ; felt, inquir- 
ingly, for the heart that.no longer throbbed ; 
and, in that low tone which all instinctively use 
in the presence of Death, said : 

« Tt is over !” 

Notwithstanding his distrust, his ‘indignant 
sense of wrong, the last charge just brought 
against him, and the repugnance with which, 
until very lately, he had shrunk from this 
strange man, Cyril could not hear these words 
without a pang. 

“Yes,” thought be, “it is over! The last, 
the only clue to my name and kindred, the ‘only 
being to whom, for weal or for woe, I seemed to 
belong, is gone.” 

Every angry feeling was still. His eyes:filled 
with tears as he contemplated that pale, and 
ghastly face, and repeated the last words of the 
stranger: 

“To-morrow! to-morrow!’ — ‘how uncon- 
scious,” continued he, “of their prophetic 
import.” 

He was reminded that he was not alone, by 
Pat’s saying,.as he approached and stood by his 
side: 

«Well, he has done what we must all do; he 
has gi’n in his aceount.” 

This solemn truth, though announced: in 
homely phrase, struck to the heart of Cyril, and 
turned his thoughts from his personal interests 
to the dread concerns of the man who lay before 
him; in comparaision with which, all earthly 
hopes and disappointments faded into in- 
significance, and he involuntarily uttered a 
prayer for mercy. 

Having given the necessary directions, he 
hastened home to apprise Mr. Fairfax of the 
events of the morning; but the rumour had 
reached him, and, hurrying to the place, he 
met Cyril at the door, whose countenance con- 
firmed it. 

While oceupied by the considerations now 
naturally presented, they were’ interrupted by 
the entrance of Pat. He would, perhaps, have 
dilated on an occurrence so startling, but he 
saw that, contrary to his usual practice, the 
fewest words were best. He, therefore, pro- 
ceeded promptly to say that, in removing the 
body, a packet had been found lying under it, 
from which: cireumstance it had remained dry 
and uninjured; that not knowing what it might 
contain, orinto what hands it might fall, he had 
put it immediately into his own pocket, whence 
he now took it. 

*«] expect,” continued he, “that it had oucht 
to be sent to his kin, but as I don’t know nothin’ 
where to find them; it can’t do no harm to give 
it to Mr. Cyril.” 

With an eager hand it was grasped, but, un- 
willing to expose the intense interest it excited, 
he laid it on the table. He had just done'so 
when the landlord of the village inn entered, 
bringing a valise, which he said belonged to 
the gentleman. 

Here was farther matter for investi¢ation— 
perhaps more evidence.. But, though, in: addi- 
tion to the right exercised on such occasions, in 
order to ascertain the name and friends of the 
individual, they felt that they had: peculiar 
claims to the fullest inquiry, this, for obvious 
reasons, could only be made without witnesses. 
Mr. Fairfax was therefore compelled to disap- 
point the evident curiosity by saying that he 
would make the necessary investigations’ in 
proper season ; and he then quietly removed the 
articles to a place of safety. The prevailing 
idea that the stranger had been in some way 
connected with himself or Cyril, and’ the 
character of Mr. Fairfax, prevented all:eom- 
plaint. 

That Mr. Fairfax did make such investigation, 
and that he did find matter of the deepest in- 
terest to Cyril is all that is, at present, needful 
to communicate to the reader. To the village 


im London, to which: places immediately after 
the funeral, he should :himself proceeds im order 
to:convey the articles in his’ ession, and to 
communicate the intelligence of his death. 


(To be. Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tr day of the grand tournament ‘in honour 
of Lady Matilda had arrived. 

Castle Rushen was crowded with guests, all 
the principal knights of the realm. having re- 
sponded in person to the invitation which had 
been sent them, and very busy they all were in 
practicing their difficult evolutions with sword. 
and lance. 

Their esquires burnished and polished armour 
and helmets. The ladies, in a flutter of pleased 
excitement, prepared banners and ‘scarfs and 
other insignia of their favour. 

The youthful Lady Matilda, as the greatest 
heiress in Man, and as the greatest beauty, also, 
in theisland, was especially courted and honoured. 
A dozen suitors paid homage to her, but none 
were more sedulous in his attentions than the 
king. 

Ivar, also, was treated with marked courtesy 
and respect; but, at times, it seemed to him as 
if there were an undercurrent of ht and 


mate cirele. 

The scene of the brilliant meeting was an 
open plain near the royal castle. A large, 
raised platform had been constructed. at one 
side, overlooking the scene of friendly combat, 
and a vast awning had ‘been stretched from one 
end to the other. 

Mounted heralds, with the flags indicative of 
their office, were in readiness to make proclama- 
tion, and vast and gay was ‘the eoncourse which 
hadassembled. The whole hillside seemed alive 
with spectators, and in the midst of the scene, 
occupying the post of honour, sat the king’ and 
Lady Matilda. 

«Tt seems to me that we are ready to begin, 
your majesty,” said knight Wilfred; bending his 
knee to the kitig, at the close of long and:‘busy 
preparation. apc 

“Then proceed at once,” returned: Reginald. 
“Let not our noble guests be kept waiting.” 

Proclamation was accordingly made by the 
heralds, and the tournament formally declared 
open. 

me By my troth, a goodly array,” murmured 
Reginald, as a score of knights rode’ into the 
arena in all the pomp and pride becoming their 
character and the occasion. ‘*He who is so 
lucky as to be victor in such an’ assembly: will 
have to be a very capable warrior indeed.” 

The maiden bowed assent as one in a trance. 
Her eyes were following the movements of her 
lover, who sat his ~coal-black steed like a 
centaur. 

« And see with what grace they go through 
the preliminary evolutions,” added the king. 
“Would it not-be indeed a proud pleasure ‘for 
you,. Lady Matilda, to be acclaimed queen of 
such a splendid body of men ??” i 

A shadow traversed the fair features of 
our heroine, but she chased it away with a 
promptness that did honour to ber strength of 
will. 

«It would indeed—if I wished to ‘be queen,” 
she answered, with a smile that made ‘her 
beauty’ seem almost’ divine to the impassioned 
prince. ‘“ But I see only Ivar in all that splen- 
did group of horsemen. He seems to me the 
noblest knight of them all. It is, at least,” 
she added, “the privilege of my woman’s fancy 
| to think so.” ‘ 





sentiment against him in the kimg’s more inti- 


public it was proper to be: explicit om one point | 
—the name and condition ofthe deceased.’ : Mr, | attention to the evohitions: in) progress: Not 
Fairfax, therefore,Jost notime in making known |anotheri word: was spoken ‘by 
that*the unfortunate: person.was ‘proved 'to be |:knights-head ranged themselves im two: bodies 
Captain Vivian, an Englishman, having friends facing each other upon oppositeysides of! the 


-associate for them. 





The kimg «bit this lips, pretending: to ‘beoall 
him. until the 


arena. . 

“It seems ,that there.is some hitch in the 
proceedings,” then said the King, moving un- 
easily ‘im his seat: “What.can‘it be ?” 

As he spoke 4 singular of! excitement 
and expectancy overspread ‘his features, 

“The knights ‘seem to’ have fallen into some 
discussion,’ mearmured Matilda. 

Such was the fact. The-voices: of several of 
the proposed combatants were heard addressing 
Wildred all: at once in considerable confusion 
and with much bitterness and’feeling. 

“Ah, here comes Wildred;” ejaculated the 
king, after:watching the scence a few moments. 

Again the favourite bent his knee to ‘his 
master. 

« If your majesty pleases,” he said, **a little 
difficulty has arisen among us. The presence of 
knight Ivar is objected to onthe ground that he 
is not a fit person to take part im this day’s pro- 
ceedings!” : 

“Indeed ? You astound me! By whom is 
this chjection made?” 

«By ‘all the knights here present, your 
majesty. They atea unit inthis deelaration, 
and here is their written and formal pro- 
test !” 

The king glanced nervously at the document 
thrust under his gaze. 

“What is it that. these gentlemen allege 
against the knight Ivar ?” he demanded. 

“His uncertain and possibly ignoble birth, 
your majesty! In this:document, your royal and 
devoted knights declare, «with perfect unanimity, 
that they believe the knight Ivar'to be the son 
of the old fisher whovclaims him as such, and 
that in consequence the knight Ivar is not a fit 
They further allege that 
the knight Ivar must have obtained his knig¢ht- 
hood—if he really did’ obtain it—by imposing 
upon the good nature of King Henry, and ‘all 
declare with one breath that, until further 
proofs, they mustdecline to receive the so-called 
knight Ivar as one of their number!” 

The blow seemed mortal. 

The king was nearly as pallid with a savage 
joy'as was Matilda with amazement and indig- 
nation. 

He could ‘hardly bring himself‘to look at the 
ostracised knight, or atthe fair lady with whom 
the fortunes or misfortunes of that knight were 
so closely identified. f 

« This is al) very strange,” murmured the king, 
huskily. “How awkward, too! © Just as we 
were counting upon such'a brilliant entertain- 
ment!’? 

« But does not your-majesty perceive at once 
the injustice of these objections to Ivar ?” asked 
Matilda, with forced calmness. : 

*“T certainly see their unreasonableness,”’ re- 
plied ‘Reginald, “* and greatly do I regret that 
my knights haye, taken such action, in..the 
premises, But what can be done with them,? 
Were I thrice a king, I could not force:somany 
brave and loyal men into associating with a man 
they believed to be unworthy of their socigty. 
Either Ivar ,must retire from the lish, or the 
proposed tournament must be adjourned. in- 
definitely. TI,beg to leave the choice with you, 
Lady Matilda.” ‘ 

Ere: our heroine. could, reply,.a, horrible 
tumult arose-in the arena. Atsome-gross insult, 
from a knight near him,Ivar hadgiven a single 
blow, which promptly, tumbled; the. offender 
from his horse to the ground. 

In.an instant.a,dozen swords leaped: from 
ss scabbards, their points: all directed «at 
var. 

“Come on; any or all of you!’ cried the 
young knight, ‘in'a voice of thunder, 2s he 
placed’ himself: on the ‘defensive. “If any 
knight here utters a whisper in ‘aspersion of my 
knightly character I will wash out the insult 
in his’ blood!” 

A silence as of: the’ grave.succeedéd for one 
brief instant, and then every sword which had 
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been Grawn in menace of our hero ratiied back 
noisily into its seabbard. 

“No, we don’t use our swords upon such staff 
as you are made of,” said one.cf. the knighis, 
speaking for all. “We simply. pass.you over to 
the constables, as we would the.veriest hind 
among our cattle.” ; 

At this evident invocation of their authority, 
a couple of legal minions approached our hero, 
motioning him to yield up his sword and con- 
stitute himself.a prisoner. 

“Stand back!’ was Ivar’s stern response 
tothis summons. . “ Astep nearerand youdie !” 

* Hold, all!’ cried the king, arising in his 
place. “ Let not a hand or foot be moved with- 
out my orders !” 

At tkis juncture,a man of commanding pre- 
sence arose from a seat.near the king and de- 
scended into the arena, 

The man was Prince Magnus, the king’s only 
surviving brother. 

If your majesty pleases,’ said the prince, 
quietly, I see an easy solution of the difficulty 
that has arisen.” 

The king nodded, as much as to say: 

“Our royal brother has the parole!’ 

Advaneing into the midst of the angry and 
excited knights, Prince Magnus placed himself 
beside our hero, looking calmly around, and 
said : 

«Allow me to observe, gentlemen, that you 
are all mistaken in supposing my young friend 
here,” and he placed his hand protectingly upon 
Ivar’s shoulder, ‘to be the son of the arrant old 
knave who lately claimed to be his father. I 
think the evidence proves the contrary. And it 
aceordingly becomes your duty to apologise to 
the knight Ivar for any insults you have given 
him upon grounds so mistaken.” 

The consternation this statement caused the 
conspirators can be imagined. 

«And now that we are fairly started towards 
a@ proper understanding, gentlemen,” resumed 
Prince Magnus, “allow me to add that I myself 
vouch for the knightly character of my young 
friend; and I declare also my belief that the 
knight Ivar is the equal of any of you—and 
that his birth is honourable. And I beg to add, 
with all due respect, thatany knight seeking a 
quarrel with him upon any of these grounds will 
have me upon his hands.also !” 

The declaration, had.a terrible significance. 
Prince Magnus had long possessed the reputa- 
tion. of being the, most formidable adversary of 
the realm—a man whom no one could insult and 
live. 

And now, as quiet as was his manner, as gentle 
as was his voice, there was a gleam in his eyes 
as ominous as death. 

‘You, heard me, I believe, knight Norden!” 
added the prince, as he drew off one of his 
gloves. ‘I had the honour of saying to you 
tnat you owe the, knight Ivar:an apology.” 

The knight Norden was the man Ivar had 
knocked from his horse. A woeful looking 
knight he was, 

He had arisen to his feet with a bleeding face, 
and had been ever. since looking the death he 
had resolved upon inflicting upon our. hero in 
revenge for the blow which had so promptly 
punished his baseness. A moment this mam 
hesitated, and then he said: 

“I apologise, of course, upon the representa- 
tions of your royal highness.” 

He hastened to do so, and his apology was 
kindly accepted. 

“There are others in the same boat with 
Norden, I believe,” said Magnus, still looking 
7% ot tel around. ‘ Let all such do their 

uty.” 

At this hint all save four of the knights 
hastened to tender their apologies to Ivar 
for all they had said, or done to his. disad- 
vantage. 

“So far, good,” commented Magnus, as his 
glances played like lightning over the faee 
of the refractory four. “Am I to undertand 
ey you refuse the knight Ivar the apology due 

rae + 


“Yes, your royal hichness,” replied Wildred, 
taking his cue from a glance of the knight. 
“* Such is our, decision.” 





** One-moment, your royal highness,” cried 


| fvar, as Magnus was about to challenge the 


knights. ‘ With your gracious permission this 
is my quarrel, and I am the proper person to 
give these young menalesson. I demand satis- 
faction as a knight and a gentleman. If that is 
refused I shall proclaim these men. but earpet- 
knights and cowards?” 

Removing his gloves-ag*he spoke, and with a 
look of scorn, he ¢astene glove full in the face 
of Wildred and another at the feet of the knight 
nearest him.” 

“Fortunately Ldappen to have another pair 
of gauntlets with mé,”.added our hero, as he 
drew from one of his spockets a well-pair he 
had discarded that for new ones. “And 
this circumstanee ena me to accommodate 
all four of these: knights with a challenge.” 

The second pair of gloves were cast at the 
pe: of the second. of om and with 
such quiet conrage-and resolution @ gene- 
ral shout of approwal:and admiration rent the 
air. Eventhosednightewho had so lately apolo- 
gised to Ivarecould-mot-@o less:than join in the 
tribute to him, 

«You see,” said Piince “Magnus, “that you 
are all constrained t¢-ell mit the knight Iva into 
the lists. Deny hie tight, and you shall deal 
with me.” ' 

This threat ha@ the desired effect. The 
knights suddenly maéle the required apology, 
and declared the lists:open to Ivar. 

Nevertheless, they declined to form two op- 
posing parties, after the usual manner, amd a 
dead silence succeeded, 

Ivar was prompt to:meet the difficulty. 

His eyes flashed and his face glowed, and 
pointing to his fallen gloves, he cried:out : 

“T have challenged four knights; I mow chal- 
lenge you all to simgle combat. And if it be 
combat a l’outrance !” 

Ten of the knights accepted the impetuous 
challenge. Thesremainder retired from the 
lists. 

«“T am ready,” said the knight Tvar. “ Shall 
I begin with you, Sir Wildred ?” 

Wildred assented. The knights adjusted 
their visors, and their esquires gave a last look 
to theit,armour, while the herald blew. low, 
shrill blast: ‘ 


upon his trumpet, and declared the lists again 








open. 
The defiant bearing of Ivar brought forth a 
second antagonist, a doughty-looking knight of 
herculean proportions, mounted upon a great 
war-horse, who seemed as eager for battle as 
his rider. 

The Lady Matilda watched her lover now in 
fear and trembling, yet with an overflowing pride 
in him. 

His superior lightness and skill contrasted 
well with the ponderous motions of his present 
opponent. His horse obeyed his lightest touch, 
and he handled his lance as if it had been a 
feather. 

There was a sharp, fierce conflict, of which 
the maiden saw only the swift thrusts of glitter- 
ing lances, the evolutions of the horses, the 
calm bearing of her lover, and then the doughty- 
looking knight tumbled heavily from his horse 
to the ground. 

A second outburst of applause 
Tvar. 

The worsted knight limped off, assisted by 
his esquires, amd again the ‘herald’s blast 
resounded and again the liste were declared 


n. 
if” third 2 ist’ appeared,amd shared the 
fate of his predecessors. . 

Ivar broke his lance im the next joust, and his 
esquire replaced it with another. This contest 
proved the most severe of all, but victory had 
made the lover of Matilda her favourite and 
again perched upon his banner. 

A longer interval than usual occurred between 
this conflict and the next. Ivar dismounted 
and retired with his esquire, but presently re- 
appeared upon a fresh horse and with a portion 
of his armour renewed. 

We need not detail the incidentsand progress 
of the jousts that followed. Qne by one the 
knights came up to the fray, fresh and full of 
vigour, and one by one they fell before the lance 
of Ivar, whose arm was nerved with indignation 
against them for the insults he ‘had received 
at their hands, and also ‘by ‘his great desire 
to distinguish himself in theeyes: of the Lady 
Matilda. 


@me by ore the knights received their defeat. 
iat Ivar’s hand, until ten of them had bitten the 


greeted 


As the ast, echoes of the trumpet died away, | dust. 


the knight Ivar and his foe approached each 
other with levelled lances, their horses moving 
with a wild fury, the combatants seeming cool 
and calm as fate itself. 

“Now for it,” muttered King Reginald. 
« Wildred is skilled in the use of the lance. Our 
braggart- Ivar will go down before him like corn 
before the reaper.” 

The Lady Matilda shut her eyes involuntarily 
in a tremor of fear. 

And then through the sudden hush came an 
awful shock of battle and the clash of opposing 
arms. 

The conflict had begun. 

* * * * * 


The Lady Matilda, in a breathless, suspense, 
remained with her eyes closed, her heart in a 
temult for a period of time that seemed to her 
an eternity, but which was in reality only'some 
four or five minutes. She was aroused by a 
sudden shout that waked the echoes far and 
near. 

Looking up hastily, with a fearful, fright- 
ened iglance, she saw that the combat was 


ended. 


And she also saw that her lover, the young 
knight Ivar, was conqueror! 

Wildred presented a pitiable spectable. He 
had been unhorsed, and his steed was gallop- 
ing wildly about the arena. The knight him- 
self, wounded and bleeding, lay prone upon 
the ground, his esquires bending over him, 
while Ivar sat his horse like a statue, his lance 
i rest, his visor down, his bearing calm and 
unmoved. 

The wild acclaim that had greeted the success 
of Ivar burst forth afresh as, Wildred was. borne 
away by his attendants. 

Our hero moved his horse slowly about the 
inclosure while the herald again blew a blast 


Of the number seven were wounded, three 
very seriously. 

The last knight of the ten had been borne 
away, and Ivar rode the arena, with the air of 
conqueror. 

His second horse had been killed under him, 
and he was now mounted upon a third, a proud 
spirited creature, whose arching neck and 
curvetings seemed to indicate that he was proud 
of his rider. 

Again the herald blew his trumpet, and now 
he called the victorious knight to. come forward 
and receive his reward at the hands of the Queen 
of Love and Beanty. 

Ivar, with visor raised, rode towards the 
spot where the king and Lady Matilda were 
seated. He dismounted, and ‘bent one knee to 
the lady of his love, the queen of the tourna- 
ment. 

And Lady Matilda, proud and blushing, bent 
forward and fastened a knot of ribbons to his 
helmet, while the king, in a voiee whose chagrin 
he could'‘not quite conceal, made Ivar a compli- 
ment upon his skill and courage: 

Itmay be imagined that Reginald had watched 
the succession of jousts with amazement and 
anger. 

Ivar’s antagonists were knights skilled with 
lance and. battle-axe, and yet they fell before 
our hero almost. as if they had been the merest 
tyros in the art. 

The battles had been fought 4 l’outrance— 
that is, with unprotected weapons, “to the 
death.” It was marvellous that Ivar had es- 
caped serious wounds, but beyond a scratch or 
two he, was unharmed. The king was filled 
with a murderous hatred of the successful 
youth, even while he smiled upon him. He 
would have given much to have known him 
dead at that, instant. 





(Zo be Continued.) 
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HER BURTHEN. 


—_——_ 


Ir was a fair June day. Some hints of 
the warmth and brightness crept even into the 
littered workroom of Madame Flummery’s dress- 
amaking establishment through the windows 
looking out upon blank brick walls and glisten- 
ing tin roofs. 

A group composed of Madame Flummery’s 
best “hands” were working that afternoon on 
the different parts of a violet silk dress. Among 
them, a calm-eyed, strong-faced girl, with 
smooth, abundant brown hair and no noticeable 
feature, unless it were the sensitive, heroic 
mouth, was sewing a fold, blind-stitch upon a 
flounce. She worked industriously, holding the 
length of lustrous stuff gathered in her ample 
apron. Her name was Louise Jessell. 

“ How much Mrs. Danvers wears this colour,” 
remarked her next neighbour, a plump, comfort- 
able girl, who held up the sweeping skirt ad- 
miringly as she spoke. ‘“ We made her a royal 
purple velvet at New Year, and yesterday she 
brought an organdie—a lovely, stylish thing, 
bunches of fleur-de-luce on a pale ground.” 

“Dear me,” said a red-haired girl, fretfully, 
*T hate to work on those thin goods.” 

“It is all one to me, thick or thin,” replied 
the first speaker. ‘‘So much a day for so many 
stitches. I try not to care because the pretty 
things we contrive are all to make somebody 


("HE WANDEBER’S RETURN.) 








else look prettier while I go shabby in last year’s 
fashions.” 


“I try, too; but I can’t help caring,” was the 
answer. ‘‘WhenI see the things, that I have 
worked so hard to make, tried on, it makes me 
mad to think I can’t have them. I had to 
alter the length of this skirt, kneeling down, 
while Mrs. Danvers had iton. She thought it 
was too long.” 

“Oh, yes. She wants her pretty feet to 
show.” 

“I don’t mind doing it for her, though, as I 
do for some. She’s civil enough—seems to 
know I am human like herself. But take some 
of them—Miss Maine, now, acts as if it was very 
kind in her not to step upon me.” 

“Mrs. Danvers and Miss Maine are two dif- 
ferent people, Flora, not to be mentioned in the 
same breath,” said the forewoman, a severe, 
middle-aged person, who was laying the point- 
lace cuffs upon the violet silk sleeves. “ We 
have made Miss Maine’s dresses these ten years. 
She has always been accustomed to first-class 
work—to the best there was. She is used to 
have people serve her. But this Mrs. Danvers 
—perhaps you don’t recollect what she had on 
the day she first came here, but I do.” 

“I didn’t see her that day,” said Flora 
Giles. 

** Well, then, I'll tell you about it,” rejoined 
the forewoman, with her mouth full of pins and 
her eyes cornerwise on the cuffs. She didn’t 
look no better’n you do this minnit. An alpaca 
dress, and a striped shawl, and a little straw 








hat—in November. He was witti lier. They 
came in a carriage, and brought tlie things with 
’em. There were five dresses. Bon’t you re- 
member we worked all day on Surtlay to’ get 
the last one done ?” 

“Of course I do. Wasn’t it queer? J sup» 
pose they were just married.” 

“Well, I suppose they were—if tliey’re 
married at all.” 

“Law!” said Flora. 

Gracious !” said Miss Watson—the one to 
whom it was all alike, thick or thin. 

Louise Jessell was shaking out the long 
flounce. She turned her head aside, and no one 
noticed the red spots in her cheeks. 

“T’ve always had my own opinion about Mrs. 
Danvers,” continned theforewoman. “To begin 
with, she has never met a soul she knew here. I 
wonder who she does know? And then you 
heard what she said yesterday —that Mr. 
Danvers was going to Paris, and would send her 
some dresses. Madame said, ‘Ah, Mrs. Danvers, 
you ought to go, too, and make your own selec- 
tions. These gentlemen have very poor taste.’ 
She coloured up, and said that Mr. Danvers 
knew just about what suited her. Mark my 
words, she won’t have many more dresses made 
here. Mrs. Pinch will get her custom next. 
Then she'll buy ready-made, and so on down. 
Love has to be pretty hot that pays our bills. 
Now, Miss Watson, you may baste in this sleeve. 
She is very particular about the set of her 
sleeves.” 

Louise Jessell got up and drank some water. 
There was a white ring about her mouth. 

“ Louise don’t like gossip,” Flora laughed. 

“T can’t talk when I’m at work,” Louise 
explained, making a violent effort for self- 
control. 

«« And then,” said Flora, “ we know that Mrs. 
Danvers is one of your favourites. You fairly 
enjoy working on her dresses.” 

**T don’t know how anyone car help feeling 
kindly towards her, she is so young and pretty 
—and considerate.” 

There was a hysterical quiver in Louise 
Jessell’s voice, and some indignation in her 
tone. 

* Handsome is that handsome does,” retorted 
the forewoman. 

“By what authority do you say that Mrs. 
Danvers has done anything wrong?” asked 
Louise. 

« Bless my soul, Miss Jessell, how you do take 
me up. I’m not im the witness-box, am I? 
What particular interest, pray, have you in Mrs. 
Danvers ?” 

“TI hate to hear anybody slandered without 
cause, that’s all.” 

“Time will show whether there’s cause or no, 
Miss Jessell.” 

Six o’clock came at last. The violet silk was 
hung away completed. The tired girls took off 
ae aprons, put on their hats and shawls, and 

eft 
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Louise lived with an elderly aunt who owned 
a little box of a place in the suburbs of the city. 
It was some distance from her business, but very 
comfortable when once reached. Some of the 
rooms had been rented for the past six months 
by a widow of the name of More and her two 

wn sons. 

Waldo More was fixing the latch of the gar- 
den gate as Louise went in. He wasa carpenter 
by trade. ; 

“You look tired to-night, Louise,” he said, in 
his kindly way. “ Something ails you, and I 
must know what it is. Have you lost your 
place ?” 

“Oh, no. There is nothing, truly.” 

« Have I offended you, Louise ?” he asked, in 
grieved surprise, as she shook her head in a 
dejected way. 

**Oh, no.” 

And some way his patience with her touched 
her to the quick, and the tears she was trying 
so hard to repress burst forth in spite of her- 
self. 

“I want to say something, Louise. 
you going to give me a chance ?” 

“Something has happened to trouble me a 
little. I shall get over it You mustn’t mind.” 
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«But I do mind, Louise. It hurts me to see 
you look tired andill. And—I want the right 
to know what the matter is.” 

«Oh, no one can know ?” she shuddered. 

“TI don’t mean that I’m curious,” in his 
grieved tone, with his patient eyes again. “I 
only want to help you. But won’t you forget it 
better if you go to the (ergy e this evening ?” 

“T’ll see, Waldo. You won’t say anything 
about—about my crying ?” 

He shook his head. 

«T’'ll call in for you about seven,” he added, 
as she went slowly up the stairs. 

*«Didn’t I hear you and Waldo talking down- 
stairs?” asked Aunt Jessell. 

oe Yes.” 

** You might have asked him in to tea to-night 
just as well as not,” with a glance of pride at 

er Britannia and glossy cloth. “He’s a very 
proper young man, is Waldo More. I like his 
company. And if I’m not mistaken, Louise, he 
likes yours.” 

The girl turned scarlet for a second. Yes, 
Waldo liked her company, she knew, and she his. 
But this sudden trouble, which no one must 
know, opened like a gulf between them. Louise 
could not enjoy her tea, and when she went 
= Waldo was waiting to take her to the gar- 

ens. 

“We have known each other six months, 
haven’t we, Louise?” the young man said, re- 
flectively, as they sat down after a rather silent 
stroll. 

“ Yes.” 

« T don’t know,” he went on, after a wretched 
little pause; “I have been thinking that we 
were a good deal to one another. But it seems 
all at onee as if someone or something had come 
between us. Is it so, Louise ?” 

Once more, in the same stony way, she said, 
shortly: 

«< Feu,” 

“T didn’t know—of course I didn’t know 
there was anyone you cared for more than you 
do for me, or I shouldn’t—I shouldn’t have trou- 
bled you, Louise ?” 

“Don’t, Waldo. Oh, you can never under- 
stand ! and I can’t explain it to you. Let us go 
home,” she ended, suddenly rising. 

He followed her without a word. They had 
talked and thought so much of this excursion. 
And this was the end of it. A more selfish man 
than Waldo More would have been indignant. 
A more selfish woman than Louise Jessell would 
have been politic. As it was, they were both 
miserable, without hope of a solution of a 
mystery which had risen like a blank wall be- 
tween them. 

“*T didn’t look for you home so early, Louise ?” 
said Aunt Jessell. “I hope you and Waldo 
haven’t quarrelled ?” 

* Oh, no, aunty.” 

«Louise Jessell, have you refused that young 
man ?” 

«« He has never offered himself yet.” 

“Then it was because you wouldn’t let him, 
for if ever there was an offer of marriage in a 
fellow’s heart ’twas in Waldo More’s to-night.” 

** Oh, aunty, how experienced you are !” trying 
to speak gaily. 

«Yes, I’ve seen something of girls and some- 
thing of young men in my day—and I'll risk 
Waldo. You'll never better him, depend upon 
it. If you’re thinking to do as Clara did the 
sooner you get over the notion the better for you. 
*Tisn’t every handsome face that getsa rich hus- 
band like Mr. Danvers. If Clara’s got any heart 
how does she feel, do you think, when she comes 
into the shop and sees her own sister toiling over 
her finery? Take a smart, honest young fellow 
like Waldo More. He is worth ten of that ’ere 
Danvers, if he has got a mint of money.” 

Poor Louise! She had no answer to make. 
What a relief it would have been to have con- 
fided to someone what was on her heart. But 
she dare not. To begin with, the tormenting 
bit of gossip she had heard might be wholly 
untrue. In that case silence was her better 
course. Or it might be true. What in that 
ease? She could not permit Waldo More to 
pledge himself to her when she might bring 
mortification and disgrace upon him through 





Clara. And she could not confide in Aunt 
Jessell. There had been alwaysasore spot that 
Clara was willing to accept wealth and station 
at the cost of abandoning those who had loved 
her all her life. Louise knew the mixture of 
indignation, malicious exultation and self-com- 
miseration which would follow Clara’s down- 
fall. She could not evoke it by confiding in her 
aunt. 

Two years before, when Clara Jessell was 
eighteen, she had graduated from the High 
School, which Louise’s exertions had enabled 
her to attend. She had soon obtained a situa- 
tion as accountant, and had attracted the atten- 
tion of Ralph Danvers, a member of the firm. 
He was an Englishman, and spent about half 
his time abroad purchasing forthe firm. At the 
time he was about thirty-five years of age. A 
coarse-natured man, with the birth and manners 
of a gentleman, he had fallen profoundly in love 
with his pretty employé. 

The result was that Clara agreed to give up 
all communication with her family for the sake 
of becoming his wife. She had bidden Louise 
and Aunt Jessell good-bye one morning more 
than a year before, and gone away with Ralph 
Danvers. From that time they had not had the 
privilege of addressing her one word. 

Louise had borne it all gladly, Clara was 
not fitted for poverty and work. She suited the 
laces and jewels and soft silks, the elegant 
rooms and luxurious carriage, which had fallen 
to her lot. Louise was content to give up her 
claim, in order that she might have them. But 
now—had the sacrifice been made in vain? 
Worse than in vain. Had it brought disgrace, 
humiliation, agony, to them all? What if the 
forewoman’s hint were true ? 

Mrs. Danvers was to come to the shop the 
following day to try on her dress. And Louise 
resolved to make an opportunity to speak to her. 
When she brought in the violet silk she swept 
the handkerchief, which Mrs. Danvers had laid 
down, under her apron, and suddenly produced 
it after the customer had left. 

“ May I carry it to her?’ she asked Madame 
Flummery. 

“IT suppose so,” was the ungracious assent. 
“One would think Mrs. Danvers, and not I, paid 
for your time, though.” 

Louise ran swiftly after her sister, who stood 
within the doorway. 

“ Clara, I must see you for a few moments. 
Where and when shall it be ?” 

“Oh, Louise, I cannot teil. I am so closely 
watched.” 

« But I must, cost what it will.” 

Mrs. Danvers trembled and glanced around. 
Her sister mistook her meaning. 

“You do not wish to speak to me. Oh, 
Clara——” 

“Hush, Louise, in Heaven’s name! You 
know nothing of what you are saying. I am 
the most miserable creature alive. And the 
most helpless.” 

** But, if you will, surely you can give me a 
five minutes’ interview.” 

“I am watched. Every servant is a spy. 
But this morning the coachman is sick, and a 
strange man is driving,” she suddenly added. 
«T had forgotten that. It will give us an oppor- 
tunity. Get in the carriage with me. Now 
that we have spoken together, I cannot give 
you up,” and Mrs. Danvers clung nervously to 
Louise’s hand. ' 

Louise stepped into the carriage and closed 
the door, with no thought of consequences. 
There was too much.at stake to think of conse- 
quences. 

Clara,” she ‘asked, abruptly, “are ‘you 
married to Mr. Danvers ?” 

«Louise, why do you ask me such a ques- 
tion ?” 

** Because people are saying you are not, and 
that he is going to leave you. I want to know 
all about it. Who married you, and where is 
your certificate? I must have the means to 
silence such stories at once.” 

“Tam married, solemnly and truly, Louise, I 
am married. But I cannot furnish you with any 
proofs.” 


“Why not? What sort of a man is Mr, 





Danvers to allow such stories about his wife? 
Don’t you know your word goes for nothing ?” 

“Tam helpless. Oh, Lonise, do not look at 
me with such dreadful eyes.” 

Clara, don’t force me to despise you. No 
one is so helpless as you assume. If Mr. Dan- 
vers is your husband, he should make it plain 
to the world. If he is not—will you continue to 
bear his name and spend his money ?” 

“You are cruel, Louise.” 

“Clara, you need not tell me that a man 
who meant to do right by you would set his ser- 
vants to watch you for fear you should speak to 
your own sister.” 

Mrs. Danvers, with her lovely gold hair, in 
her French hat with its clustering pansies and 
streamers of tulle, was crying silently. But it 
did not misbecome her to cry. 

“ You can’t understand, dear Louise.” 

* Louise was silent for a moment, then she 
said, resolutely : 

“T should not have insisted upon this inter- 
view unless I had been very much in earnest. I 
must see your marriage certificate.” 

«« Indeed—indeed, dear Louise——” 

“TI must. If you will not show it to me,I 
shall go to Mr. Danvers.” 

Clara opened her velvet reticule and took out 
her dainty leather purse. From an inner fold 
she took a bit of thin paper, and with lips 
trembling and cheeks flushed she spread it 
before her sister. With eager eyes Louise 
gazed at the little document which might con- 
sign her to abandon her own little hope of love 
and happiness, and read the certificate, duly 
attested, that Clara Jessell had been legally 
joined in matrimony to—not Ralph Danvers— 

ut Reginald Merriam. It was a cheat, then, 
after all. And poor foolish Clara was a willing 
dupe. 

“TI told you you would not understand ; that 
it would not do you any good to see it,” she 
said, refolding the paper. 

“Do you understand it?” Louise asked, 
grimly. 

« Yes, 1 do.” 

«And you are contented with things as they 
are ?” 

“T cannot better them now. Oh, dear Louise, 
some time you will be sorry you were so harsh 
with me. Don’t think I do not love you. Some 
days I cry for hours because you cannot see my 
beautiful little Reginald—you and aunty would 
love him so. And when Mr. Danvers goes away 
in a few weeks—I mean to contrive to have you 
see him.” 

Louise had no heart for words. Clara’s situa- 
tion seemed to her to furnish no ground for 
hope. Silently and desperately, as the carriage 
rolled along, she tried to put aside her yearning 
for love and home and happiness, and set her 
face toward the reality which sooner or later 
would come. 

She must cease to think of Waldo More; of 
a home of her own, of ease and joy. She must 
work and save against the time when Clara and 
her baby would be discarded, shelterless, name- 
less, and none but her to help them. 

Poor Louise, two or three weeks later, the 
busy season being over, Madame Flummery 
discharged her. She was needed no longer. 
In the face of this disaster Waldo More renewed 
his suit. 

“TI don’t know as you want my company, 
Louise,” the young man said, as he joined her; 
««you’ve held off, of late—as if we didn’t care 
for one another, And yet in spite of all I be- 
lieve we do. But you can’t deceive me. You’re 
in sometrouble. And I’d give my right hand to 
get you out of it. Will you be engaged to 
marry me ?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, I cannot tell you. Some- 
thin may happen—I can’t explain it—but if it 
does, I shall not belong to myself. I shall have 


to take up another’s burthen, and live my life’ 


under it. 

**T will share it with you.” 

* No one could share it.” 

*T believe you are making’ a mountain out 
of a molehill,” the young man said, in a light, 
tender tone. “ Now let me tell you—don’t move. 
I’m not going to ask for any explanations. But 
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—lI’ll.say we're ergaged.. Yes, we: are, Louise. 
Well,. then, listen. Tom is to be married 
shortly, and mother is going to live with him 
and his wife. Now, then, why can’t we be 
married, too, and live here, just as we are?” 

“Dear, good Waldo”—Louise. did not resist 
the pressure of his strong arm as he drew: her 
toward him—‘“ oh, if I could tell you all, .it 
would be such a relief, But I must not. 
another's secret.” 

«I don’t. want to know it. I have just learned 
all the seeret I care about. And now, while I 
hold you safe here, you must promise me—you 
shall not go to work in those stifling shops, any. 
more.” 

Louise rested an instant. It was so sweet.to 
rest, to be beloved, cared for, caressed. 

“I can’t promise, Waldo,” she said, at. last, 
with an effort—“ only this....I will let. you know 
in a few weeks, one way or the other, how it is 
to be.” 

“I am content,” he said, pressing his lips to 
hers. 

* * 


Those were contented weeks which followed. 
Louise, with the elastie hope of youth, suffered 
herself to feel that Clara’s affairs were all right 
since the weeks following Mr. Danvers depar- 
ture passed without any communication from 
her sister. Had his departure meant desertion, 
surely Clara must have come to her for help. 
The loss of her situation even turned outa sort 
of blessing in disguise, for she had so much 
patronage that she was able to make as muchat 
home as her wages amounted to, and with less 
exertion. 

Her aunt, too, was very feeble through the 
warm weather, and needed her care. Indeed, it 
seemed that the old lady had not long to live; 
and in November, after a week’s confinement to 
her bed, she was taken quietly out of life, re- 
joicing in the thought that her dear Louise, to 
whom she left her small estate, had a pro- 
tector to look out for her when she was 
gone. 

It was the week following the old lady’s 
funeral. Tom Moore and his mother’ had re- 
moved to their new home to make ready for 
Tom’s: bride, and Waldo hada job which had 
taken him out of town. Between.eight and nine 
o'clock Louise was sitting quietly at work. By- 
and-hye, in the pauses of the storm, a sound 
attracted her. notice. It was like the wail of a 
child. 

Then she heard a weak knock, a hand upon 
the knob, and again a child’s cry.. She opened 
a window over the door, and said, quietly : 

“Is it you, Anna?” 

“No, it is Clara. Oh, Louise, why don’t you 
come ? 

For an instant a terrible fear came over 
strong, healthy Louise Jessell, alone there as 
she was. The voice which called was like a 
voice out of another world pronouncing a sudden 
judgment upon her. 

*T am coming, Clara,” she said, hardly know- 
ing that she was speaking, and her feet shook 
beneath her as she ran down the stairs'and un- 
holted the door. 

The sleet and blast drove in her face as she 
opened it, anda form stepped in, out of the 
darkness—Clara, pale and drenched, with her 
yearling boy in her arms—and fell at Louise’s 
feet. 

Louise took her cold hands and pressed them 
gently. 

“ Civeumstances have absolved me from my 
promise, Louise. I am going to tell you the 
whole. I had been married three months when 
my husband told me of the deceit which he had 
practised, and showed me my certificate made 
out in a different name from that. by which I 
knew him. At the same time he told me his 
story. He was already married under his true 
name. The union was unfortunate, and. after 
living with his wife a couple of years he deter- 
mined to leave her, to change his home and 
name, and bury himself to his past. He came 


to this country, was in bysiness here as Ralph 
Danvers, and no. one suspected his identity. 
Dntil he saw me,be had no thought of remarry- 





It is; 





7 

ing. When it was too late he regretted bitterly 
that our marriage had not been delayed till he 
could procure a divorce, and me under 
his true name... But,.as he said, he ,allowed his 
selfish ardour to overrule. his judgment; He 
married me; if it.can »e called a marriage, while 
he had another wife alive. He: intended, how- 
ever, to do right as far as he could.. He, set to 
work to obtain grounds for a divorce from the, 
woman who was his legal wife, and, meantime 
he was in. constant fear that she would trace 
him, and have him arrested for \bi That: 
was the reason.he guarded me so. feared to; 
let. anyone know that. he was married again; | 
lest they might recognise him under hisassumed | 
name. In June, at;the time I met you, he.be- 
lieved that. ev ing was in iness for) 
procuring his divorce. . He: left..me for a. two+, 
months’ absence; supplied.me with money for 
the time, and.tore himself: away with every 
appearance of grief at separation.. Instead of, 
two months, he has beem, gone more:than four. 
And I have not heard one word. from..him. 
Louise, this is my story: Is the past clear? And. 
what am I to think.of the future ?” 

“I will think for you,. dear,” said. Lonise, 
bravely, “ Youand the little boy are:my.charge 
now.” 

“Oh, Louise, don’t you. believe itis true?’ 
Don’t you think he will ever come back to 
me?” 

“Never, Clara. It is a 
No matter, my poor dove. 
you.” 

Clara was shivering with excitement and from 
her e . Louise put: her to. bed beside the 
little boy, who was sleeping sweetly. after his 
drink of warm milk, and then went back.to her 
lonely room and. her quiet. thoughts. 

But the day’s drama was not. yet done... Just 
as the clock was striking ten, there came a 
strong, familiar rap at the door which. had ad+ 
mitted Clara two hours before. 

“Still up, eh, little woman?” said Waldo 
More, cheerily. “I should not have knocked if 
I had not seen your lamp so bright.” 


cheat. all through... 
I can, take care of 


“I did not expect you, Waldo. I-will get 
your keys.” 

* And, mayn’t I come to: your fire? Itis 
fearfully cold.” 

He saw her hesitate. 


“You are not alone, are you,, Louise?” he, 
asked. 5 

« No—Waldo, it ‘has;come... They,have come: 
You know what I told,,you.... Ido not belong to 
myself any more.” 

“Of course you. don’t,” he laughed. ‘You 
belong to me.” 

But he felt secretly troubled. 

“No. Don’t make it harder,” she.said, with 
an attempt to smile. “I have got another’s 
burden to bear, and I must. bear it alone.” 

“This is sheer nonsense, Louise... Your bur- 
dens are mine herceforth. Come, clear this 
mystery up for me.” 

She shook her head. 

«There is enough to bear without exposure. 
If you love me—if you would. save, me. from 
more than I can endure—leave me, Waldo; 
Forget. me. I can never be anything to.you— 
to any man—now.” 

“You have trifled with me,’ he said,. half 
angrily, at last 

« Let it. go.so.” 

“You may think it is clever, but, I tell. you, 
Louise Jessell, I call it cruel. I’ve given you an 
honest man’s honest love, and you’ve amused 
yourself playing fast and. loose with it. . Now, 
it may be fun to you, but it’s death to me, and 
I’m through to the end of my patience: I don’t 


want to hear any more of. your nonsensical,| gard 


mysteries. If you or any of yours are in trou- 
ble I am ready, for your sake, to put my shoulder 
to the wheel and help them out of it; but you 
needn’t think I’ll be put off and taken up in 
this whimsical fashion for ever. You know 
whether I suit you, and you know that I want 
you. Now, you must decide once for all.’ 

“‘T have decided, Waldo,or rather Fate has 
decided for me. Good-bye.” 

Her teeth were chattering. He went, closing; 





the door behind him,,sbuatting +her in, as it 


seemed, with her hard. doom, She sat down on 
the. bottom, stair, shivering, and began to cry. 
She wished she had told him. But.no! how 
could she,tell him,such. a story? It must rest 
las it was, 

The night passed... The wintry morning came,, 
blithe and. bright... Louise put aside her heart- 
ache .to minister to the saad na her little family, 
What.a change had. come! There was so: much 
‘to be done. Clara was.so.low-spirited, so help- 
less after the indulgence of two years; the 
little boy was.so full..of life and. mischief, and 
ithe means of support. were so scant. 

Waldo. More never: returned. A: few days 
after Tom came for the few articles of furniture 
remaining in the rooms, and somewhat. later 
‘Louise succeeded in renting,the tenement in 
‘which the Mores had lived.. They settled down 
\quietly to their new hfe. - Clara talked much of 
her hardships.and di nts... No one 


disappoinimen 
of,| supposed that Louise had hardships or disap- 


pointments. 

The winter was .long ve mn iy big: - 
spring weather wmild again Clara, for t 
fest time, Mean” to find. a resource which 
diverted her from her sorrows, It was .in.the 
little. garden, which Aunt Jessell.had cherished 
in » gone. by. 

ere was a high picket-fence, and the shrub- 
ibery on tall and:dense within. ; It.was there- 
fore Louise from..her window who noticed one 
morning a gentleman walking slowly along the 
sidewalk, making an effort to get a distinct view 
of those inside the inclosure. A cold shiver 
came across Louise at the sight. . The. man she 
saw was him she knew as Ralph Danvers. 

Late in the afternoon Clara went into the 
garden, and when Louise went. outshe saw Dan- 
vers had Clara’s hands in his, but he dropped 
them in obedience to. Louise’s,look. Clara sank 
into the old chair. 

**T knew he would come, Louise,” she said. 

*Clara.has told you, no doubt, of the plans 
with which I left.her. I was prepared. to con- 
test. the divorce I hoped to obtain, and to which 
I was morally entitled. However, she was ill— 
ill unto death... It is a month: now since she 
died.. Lam rich, as you know. Iwish to return 


immediately. Will 7 accompany my wife and 
me, Miss Jessel] ? ‘ill you not shake hands in 


token, of. pardon?” And.with his courtéous 
smile Reginald .Merriam extended his smooth 
white.hand. . 

But Louise drew hack. 

“TI am. glad, for.their sake,, that you have 
come,” she, said, coldly...“ What;I have done 
was for.her, not you, and needs.no thanks.” 

“Oh, Louise, a Christian must forgive,” wept 
Clara, over the head,of. her wondering boy. 

*T can’t—yet,” said the girl, briefly. 

* * * 


* * 


Waldo More was home again. Mrs. More hed 
been so occupied about Tom’s affairs six months 
before that'she had.never., guessed Waldo’s dis- 
appointment, so. she talked.on, unembarrassed: 

“« Mrs» Danvers, or* Mrs.. Merriam, whichever 
it was, had gone abroad, with,a nurse for the 
boy; and: all, sorts.of extrayagances. Louise 
would have none of her brother-in-law’s favours, 
She was glad-on Clara's; account, too, no doubt, 
but she was-firm to the last. So. they went off 
and. left her, and she goes.on with her dress- 
making just the .same.,And a meat, fit she is, 
too, and very reasonable.” 

Waldo. excused himself. suddenly from the 
tea-table.. Mrs.'Tom had expected him to see 
some of the young ladies, home, but, he had an 
engagement—such,a. pity!, He went straight 
to the old home, and; Louise sat alone in’ her 
en. in: the early dusk: 

«T know all about it, Louise? 
forgive me?” he asked. 

. Louise. found it easy to remember then that! a 
Christian ought to forgive, and she did not feel 
at all like a ni 

« De often thought.it would -havebeen better 
to have told you in-the firat place, Waldo. But 
it seemed such a horrid thing to tell.” 

« Ah, Louise, iti was too great. a risk. You 
nearly wrecked. my happiness for life.’ 

ag And amy Own, too,. aldo.’ } 


Can you ever 
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The dew fell on the roses, and a cricket chirped 
in the grass, and the lovers sat there happy and 
silent, giving thanks. 

The burthen was lifted, and it was not too 
late. W. HP. 


FACETIA, 





INFORMATION. 


(Scene: On board the steamer Clansman, off 
Glenelg Pier. Ferry-boat alongside.) 
Carratn. (sternly): “Is there nae cargo for 
that boat ?” 
Sraman: “Yes, sir.” 
Capratn: “Then what is it waiting for?” 
Szaman: “The cargo, sir.” —dJudy. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Youne.Lapy Visrror: “ You'll excuse me, 
Biddy, but I think your tea is not very good; 
I’m afraid you don’t deal at a good shop.” 

Bippr: “ Well, miss, you see a body cannot 
expect: to get as good tea when they buy it by 
the ha’porth as when they buy it by the ounce.” 

—dJudy. 
FROM JUDY’S BUTCHER. 


Wuar is the difference between a fine fat 
“Southdown” and Zadkiel ?—One is a profit- 
able wether, and the other is a weather prophet ? 

—Judy. 
A SAD CASE. 


THe young man who was caught sharpening 
a carving-knife on his own back explained the 
awkwardness of his attitude by saying that 
** Melancholy had marked him for her hone!” 
—Judy. 
TO ARKEOLOGISTs. 


WERE you aware that Neah was the first 
arkitect ?’”’—* No-ah was not !” —Judy. 


««Ex-Tott-Ep” Examples of Engineering— 
The freed bridges. —Funny Folks. 


HOW THEY NAME IY. 


Tue horny-handed workman calls it “pay,” 
the skilled mechanic “wages,” the city clerk 
“salary,” the banker “income,” a landowner 
“revenue,” a lawyer “ fees,” a burglar ‘‘ swag ;” 
but it all comes to the same thing at the end of 
the week. 


To make the best tooth-powder—Grind your 
teeth. —Puneh. 
A TRUE ARTIST. 


Mamma (to Tommy, who has been allowed 
for a few minutes to wait at table): “Now, 
Tommy, kiss me, and go to bed.” 

Tommy (to Footman): ‘‘ Do you ever kiss the 
missus, Charles ?” 

Foorman: “ No, sir ?” 

Tommy: “Then I won’t!” 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION. 


Docror : “ Um ! most insolent !” (To his wife.) 
“Listen to this, my dear.’ (Reads letter aloud.) 
*«« Sir,—I enclose a P. O. Order for thirteen 
shillings and sixpence, hoping it will do-you as 
little good. as your two very small bottles of 
“ physic” did me.’” —Punch. 

COMFORT TO CANADA. 


Dry those tears, freely flowing— 
List trumpet and drumming !— 
If Dufferin’s going, 
«The Campbells are coming. 
—Punch. 


—Punch. 


DEGENERATE TIMES. 


First Dracoon: “ Awfully fine girl, that!’ 

Szeconp Dracoon: “ Ya’as—but hasn’t got a 
word to say for herself. Asked her if she wasn’t 
awfully fond of hunting ? Said she’d never been 
on a horse in her life! Now what’sa feller to 
say after that? Can't make out what girls do 
talk about in these days !” —Punch. 

r FROM EOW STREET. 


“One for his knob and two for his heels,” as 
the rogue said when he stole a pair of boots and 
& wide-awake ! —Judy. 





GOODNESS GRACE-IOUS. 


Wuen is Mr. Grace, the famous cricketer, like 
a radical newspaper ?—Why, when he is making 
hard hits at Lord’s, of course. —Judy. 

ENTRE NOUS. 

Waar is the difference between “ collision” 
and “collusion ?”’—Surely U and I ought to 
know. —Fun. 

Weary is the graceful vine like an almost hope- 
less member of the awkward squad ?—Because 


it has ten-drils. —Fun. 
Scrapine an Acquaintance—A barber shaving 
a friend. —Fuan. 


A “FITTING” QUESTION, 


One often hears of a man being “ fitted to a 
tea,” but never to a dinner. Is this because the 
latter so often “disagrees” with him. 

—Judy. 

Is it a physic-al impossibility fora doctor to 
laugh at a joke? —dJudy. 

“Marxkep Men,”—Tattooed sailors. 

—Judy, 


Water Creasts.—Ripples. —Fun, 


HINT FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


Emptor married women if you wish to get 
dictation done properly. —Fun. 


Wuart sort of consulting doctor ought a rail- 
way passengers’ assurance company to have ?— 
An acci-dental surgeon. —Fun. 


THE KIND. 


“Txat’s the sort of umbrella that people 
appropriate,” said a gentleman to a companion 
one morning, showing him a very handsome 
one. 

“Yes,” rejoined his companion, quietly. “I 
thought so when I saw you holding it.” 





BED-TIME AND HARVEST. 





Sown in the rich, deep soil, 
Strewn in the stony ways, 
Whence comes the loving toil 

Finished in harvest days ? 
All from a Hand above. 

All from the Lord on high, 
All from His boundless love, 

Letting no good thing die! 


Tears from a Master’s heart, 
Blood from a thorn-crowned head, 
Not for earth’s fertile part 
Only, the drops were shed! 
Not from rich fields alone 
Reaps He the ripe corn in— 
Seeks it from stone to stone, 
Where it is poor and thin! 


Fields by deep blessings crowned, 
Easy the light work there! 
But ’tis the wasted ground 
Calleth for saving care! 
All that by faith may be 
Garnered from stormy sin, 
Taketh the Lord when He 
Gathers His harvest in! W.C. 





GEMS, 


Men, till a matter be done, wonder that it'| 


can be done ! and, as soon as it is done, wonder | g 
i 


again that it was not sooner done. 

Boys that have been properly reared are men, 
in point of usefulness, at sixteen; while those 
that have been brought up in idle habits, are 
nuisances at twenty-one. 

We often liveunder a cloud ; and itis well for 
us that we should do so. Uninterrupted sun- 
shine would parch our hearts. We want shade 





and rajn to refresh them. 


STATISTICS. 





ConsumpTion oF Wine.--According to the 
latest returns, the annual consumption of wines 
per head in the various European countries is 
as follows :—By it may be seen that we are not 
of much account as wine consumers. One 
hundred and thirty litres per head are con- 
sumed in Spain, 115 in France, 109 in Italy, 108 
in Portugal, 84 in Greece, 65 in Austria, 58 in 
Switzerland, 46 in Baden, 26 in Wurtemburg, 
13 in Bavaria, 8 in Great Britain, 7 in Belgium, 
6 in Holland, 4in Prussia, 4in Russia, 3 in Den- 
mark, 2 in Saxony, 2 in Sweden and one and a 
half in Norway. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Mo.urm Leaves ror CaTarrn.—The smoke 
of mullein in leaves has long been considered as 
a specific for catarrh. It will doubtless, in many 
cases, alleviate, if it does not cure. _The leaves 
should be thoroughly dried and then used the 
same as tobacco in a pipe. The smoke should be 
pressed to the back of the mouth and exhaled 
through the nose; once or twice a week will 
suffice, and should be persevered in. 

Aw: InptvipvaL Breaxrast Disn.—Break 
three eggs intoa small stewpan ; add a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of that quantity of pepper, 
and two ounces of fresh butter, the fresher the 
better; set the stewpan over a moderate fire, 
and stir the eggs round with a wooden spoon, 
being careful to keep every particle in motion, 
until the whole has become a smooth and deli- 
cate thick substance; have ready a convenient 
sized piece of toast, pour the eggs upon it, and 
serve immediately. 

Froatine Puppinc.—Nearly boil 1 quart of 
milk; wet smooth five tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch ; add three beaten eggs and a little salt, 
stir all into the boiling milk till it thickens. 
Take up and add a teaspoonful of vanilla. Have 
ready a dish with 1-4 of a cupful of sugar 
strewed in the bottom. Turn in the hot pudding 
and strew over the other 3-4 of a cupful of sugar. 
Cover close and set in acool place. When served 
cold, the pudding will be found floating ina 
sweet syrup, which is its sauce. 

To Restore tHe Harr Arrer ILLNEss.— 
Equal parts of best brandy and strong black tea, 
shaken well together and rubbed well into the 
roots of the hair once daily, will usually restore 
the hair after illness. Be careful not to scratch 
or irritate the scajp with rough combing and 
brushing. The mixture should be made at least 
once in three days, even in cool weather. 





SEA SICKNESS AND ITS TREATMENT. 





By a number of observers, nitrite of amyl in 
five drop doses is said to exert a favourable in- 
fluence in sea sickness. A writer in the 
Lancet,” Dr. J. R. Leeson, says, on the sub- 
ject: 

“There are two theories about sea sickness : 
one that it is owing to the food tossing about in 
the stomach, and teasing it and the diaphragm 
with its jactitations, nausea and vomiting being 
the natural consequence; the other that the 
stomach has nothing to do with it, its cause being 
a congestion of the brain and cord, which acts 
in a reflex manner on the stomach. Those who 
hold the latter, of course, would expect great: 
things from nitrite of amyl, and knowing, as. 
we do, the marked effect it has on the 
‘status epilepticus,’ one might become too san~ 


uine. 

“ Which of these two theories is right I do not: 
pretend to say, but I have an idea that most 
cases are due to a little of each, and that, with 
a loaded stomach and congested liver, we may 
expect but little from amyl; whereas in cases 
more purely nervous, especially as are seen in 
women, we have a very fairly successful remedy, 
and one that warrants much more varied and 
extensive trial] than it has hitherto received.” 
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Brooms and Srocxrot, two friends, wish to corre- 


T. F. G., twenty, light brown hair, blue eyes, a seaman 


¢ ONT E NTS. spond with two young men- Brooms is twenty-three, | in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with a 
s - tall, light blue eyes. Stockpot is thirty, dark, medium | young lady about nineteen, tall, fond of home and chil- 
height, hazel eyes, domesticated. Respondents must be | dren. 
= about the same age. J. B., twenty-two, dark hair, hazel eyes, medium height, 
Mavp and Kartiz, two friends, would like tocorrespond | fond of home, wishes to correspond with a young man 
Page. Page. | with two young gentlemen about nineteen. Maud is | about twenty-six, medinm height, good-looking, fond of 
seventeen, handsome, of a loving disposition. Katie is | home. 

Lavr Vrotrr’s Vic- CORRESPONDENCE .+ 72 | eighteen, fair. B. R., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eves, of a loving 
a on ee ee MILY C., sixteen, dark hair and eyes, would like to | disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 

AL ice DEsmMonD’s H G ins Sada correspond with a young gentieman about seventeen, | Must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home, and 
—..... ~- ae apn . AR; medium height. se : blue eyes. E ’ 

Tue Survivors; or, ae AND IREA- 1 J. M. M., twenty-two, fair, would like to correspond Constance, twenty-three, brown hair, hazel eyes, tall, 
Jouyx GRINDEM’S CHERY, commenced in 791 | with a good-looking young lady with a view to matri- | domesticated, good-tempered, fond of music, would like 
Neruew ... .. .. 535| Bounp To THe TRawL mony. to correspond with a young man with a.view to matri- 

— le commenced in ... ... 794 Four-Aycron Jack and Cat’s Heap Stopper, two | mony. Respondent must be twenty-four, fond of home, 

Bound TO THE Trawt 58 | ,, seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with } fair, uring. 

“My Love 1s LIKE A Mr Love ts Like A two young ladies. Foyl-Anchor Jack is twenty-two, CO. T. and W. J., two friends, would like to correspond 
Rep, Rep Rosz”... 61 Rrp, Rep Rose light hair, blue eyes. Cat’s Head Stopper is twenty-one, | with two young men. C. T. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 

Her Guipixe Sra; commenced in ... 800 | medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home and dark eyes, fond of home. W. J. is twenty-four, medium 
or, LovE anv TREa- Attce Dssmonn’s children. height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 

ot oan? oe TROTH commenced in 804 Ixsr Mo, Atter Stopsr, and Eccure Facer, three | music. 
Gentes *.2 : L 7 r ; = 

Tur BaRONESS OF THE s ‘ : friends, would like to correspond with three young ladies Bicnagp L. T., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, dark, tall, 
ISLES .. .. .« .. 66| 242 SURVIVORS; oR, with a view to matrimony. Ikey Mo is twenty, good- | good-tempered, wishes to correspond with a young lady 

Her BURTHEY ... 6g | Jor ners looking. Alley Sloper is twenty-one, medium height, | about the same age. : 

Facrtiz... es a NEPHEW, commence 805 handsome. Euchre Face is twenty-two, tall, and fond of IsHMAEL, twenty-four, good-looking, tall, would like to 

STATISTICS ... ..- 71 WM nee nee vee nee ene ome. correspond with a young lady about twenty, fond of 
EMS... ws «+ « @1| Lapyr Vrower’s Vic- Rosz and Lrtr, two friends, would like to correspond | home. } 

Hovernorp TREA- TINS commenced in 808 | with two seamen in the Royal Navy with a view to| D.M.and W. A., two friends, would like to corresvond 
eae 4 ol Tar B matrimony. Rose is nineteen, dark hair and eyes- Lily | with two young ladies. D. M. is twenty-one, fair, brown 

MISCELLANEOUS... .. 71 ee eee gos | #8 eighteen, fair. hair, blue eves, good-tempered. . is seventeen, 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Joux P.—1. No. 2. The short “e.” 3. No precise 
tule, but the “ed” is not commonly used as a distinct 
syllable. 

Sarstivo.—We know nothing of the doctors you men- 
tion, but wonld advise you to go to one of the hospitals. 

Crprus.— Prior to the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act a man was liable for his wife’s debts pre- 
vious to marriage. Now, we believe, a man is only liable 
to the extent of the property his wife brought him. 

A.—The engagement ring is worn on the right hand. 

Grerrrupr & MasEet.—Write to the pubiisker, at the 
office, Strand, W.C., and he will doubtless forward you a 
copy weekly. 

G. F.—There is no genuine inocnous recipe we can 
give vou to render your complexion pale. To be satisfied 
with Nature's gifts is the best advice we can give you. 

J. H. N.—Your lines on the waning summer are pretty, 
but not quite up to our standard for publication. Try 
again; we shall always be happy to give you our honest 
opinion on your effusions. 

Jack Tar.—Apply to one of the shipping agents on 
Tower Hill, who will doubtless furnish you with all par- 
ticulars. 

PLAYGOER.—We do not goin for matters theatrical. 

F. F.—Handwriting very fair for the position you are 
now entering upon. 

J. D. C.—Send your advertisement, drawn out in a 
similar manner to others on this page, and it will be in- 
serted in due course. 

OxexHampTon.—l. A man cannot sell his goods by public 
auction unless he holds an auctioneer’s license. 2. A 
man who hawks his own manufactured goods does not 
require a license. 

A Worwsovt Parrst.—Your husband should make 
application to the master or matron of the workhouse, 
and state his willingness and ability to withdraw and 
support the children, when no dou they will be given 

arp to him. 

L. W.—Yon did quite right in repelling the young man. 
We would not advise you to renew his acquaintance. 

Jesstr.—The man is always liable for the weekly amount 
after the order has been obtained. You can apply for 
another warrant at any time. 

Evzeanor.—By your description, we opine you are pre- 
possessed in the young man’s favour. If your heart and 
judgment incline towards him accept him as your lover, 
after consultation with your parents. 

I. S.—Tar water, if applied to a boil, will sometimes 
disperse it and prevent much of the pain it would other- 
wise occasion. 

Frrp.—Time will do it, but what time is composed of 
it is difficult to say. 

Sam.—Yonu should take plenty of exercise in the open 
air, and consume as much vegetable food as your digestive 
powers can healthily dispose of. 

B. A.—The point of jealousy to which you refer should 
be settled between you and your husband. 

Lovurr.—The search you have made cannot have been a 
thorough one, for the lines you allude to were written by 
Sir Walter Scatt. They commence with the seventeenth 
line of the 18th stanza of the 5th Canto of ‘“‘ The Lord of 
the Isles,” and correctly copied read as follows: 








“ Oh! many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the little archer meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken!” 


A Weti-WisnEer.—We know of no fluid nor anything 
‘#xhich could be concocted to produce the effect you de- 
sire, and are disposed to think that the result at which 
you aim will never be achieved in the manner you pro- 

ose. 
¥ Mitty.—We are compelled to decline the manuscript 
just now. 

: Tep.—We are unable to furnish the information you 
require. 

bry.—It would seem that the distance of the place at 
which you are stationed from the locality where the 
young woman hails will place insuperable difficulties in 


Neue and Enrrrr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Nellie is nineteen, dark hair 
= eyes. Kitty is eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, and 
loving. 

P.A., F. W.,and L. F., three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. P. A. is twenty- 
two, good-looking, paw hair and eyes. F. W. is twenty- 
one, tall, dark hair, light eyes. fond of home. L: F. is 
seventeen, dark hair and eyes, fond of musicand dancing. 
Respondents must be good-tempered, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 


HOME AGAIN- 


A roune wife stood in silence 
Weaving soft spells of love; 
Gazing upwards with tearful eyes 
To the blue-vaulted heavens above; 
Thinking of a dear and absent one— 
Her true-hearted sailor love. 


He had sailed away from arborr 
*Mid rumours of coming war, 

And her eyes once bright were saddened, 
And never the old light bore, 

As she gazed on the smiling heavens 
With a thought of the days of yore. 


A gentle tap on the shoulder, 

And a tearful, well-known voice, 
Told her that life was sweet again, 

And made her fond heart rejoice ; 
She would not change her station now 

For a queen’s, if she had her choice. 


He had come back true and steadfast 
From the ocean’s storm and strife, 

Manly and strong in his love for her, 
To gladden her weary life— 

To a sailor’s safest harbour, 


The arms of a loving wife. oO. P. 


Pixtatt and Swine te Trex, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would’ like to correspond with two young ladies, 
Pintail is twenty-three, medium height, fond of music, 
blue eyes. Swingle Tree is twenty-six, fair, good-looking, 
fond of dancing. A 

GeERTRUDE and Mavp, sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Ger- 
trude is twenty-four, good-looking. Maud is nineteen, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Ex, fair, tall, would like to correspond with a young 
man. 

Gustave, fair, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with money. 

NE.ui£ and Kare, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Nellie has brown hair, blue eyes, 
medium height. Kate is nineteen, brown hair, grey eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Aba, twenty-seven, good-looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about thirty, fond of home, and 
of a loving disposition. 

F. L. and J. C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. F.L.is dark. J.C. is fair. Respondents 
must be fond of home and music. 

G. D., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
= gn with a young man. Respondent must be 
oving. 

Ciara, twenty-three, fond of home and children 
loving, golden hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-eight, dark hair, brown 
eyes, good-looking, medium height, fond of home and 
children. 

Mtr, nineteen, tall, thororghly domesticated, loving, 
would like to correspond with a young man, Respon- 
dent must be about twenty-one. 

T. H. and F. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. T. H. is twenty-two, of medium 
height, fair, loving. F.D. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
looking. 
H. F., twenty-two, fair, dark blue eyes, tall, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-five, 
dark hair and eyes. 

WILL, twenty, medium height, blue eyes, would like 





the way of farther acquaintance, 


dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium heigit, of a loving 


disposition. 
Communications RECEIVED: 


G. H.S. G. is responded to by—Jane. 

Witte by—Mande, tall, dark. 

G. C. by—Pearl of the Ocean, twenty-three, medium 
height, good-looking. 
» Mastek by—Fay, twenty-three, tall, dark eyes, fond of 

ome. 

F. M. by—O. E. W. 

K. L. by—J. W. B., twenty-two, fair. 

Nep by—Jennie, medium height, dark hair, brown eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Tom by—Kate, dark hair, grey eyes. 

Bos by—Nell, light hair, blue eyes, fond of dancing 
and music. 
Sumas by—A. S., twenty, fair, thoroughly domesti- 


cated. 
Mary D. by—W. D. B. 
Lavra by—Ponczo, nineteen, dark. 
W. E. by—Violet, brown hair, blue eyes. 
‘ M. H. by—Grace, seventeen, of a loving disposition, 
air. 
ALFRED by—A. E. C. 
Lizziz by—Mat, twenty-one, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-tempered. 
Nancr by—John, twenty-one. 
Marr by—George, twenty-two. 
Despoypine GILEs by—Kate, eighteen, light blue eyes, 
fond of home. 
«ae by—Boat Hook Bill, twenty-two, good-looking, 


Pret by—Blue-Eyed Biil, twenty. 
AtzERTa by—B. B., twenty-two, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 
IvaNHOE by—C. C., twenty-three, fond of home, and 
loving. 
Lrowa by—Clement, twenty-six. 
AticE by—Canny Newcastle, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. 

L. M. by—Alice L., nineteen, dark eyes, good-looking, 
loving- 
Fiorriz by—M. S. 
Bratrice by—W. H. 
Lavra by—Alfred A., seventeen, light hair, tall, fond 
of home. 
Litr by—Jonathan, twenty, fond of home and children, 
light hair, dark eyes. 
a by—Mary, nineteen, medium height, light hair, 


Dora by—Richard, fond of home and children. 
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to correspond with a young lady about twenty-three with 
a view to matrimony. 
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